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From Redskins to Pink Coats 


When the leaves begin to fall in Virginia, life becomes more dangerous for 
the guileful gray fox and his rapid red cousin. But it also becomes more exciting 
for all human residents of the commonwealth whose pleasure it is to hunt those 
predatory beasts. Our center spread shows members of the Farmington Hunt 
Club in action near Charlottesville about six years ago; our 
front cover portrays the pink-coated huntsman of that 
group of Albemarle County sportsmen. These pictures, 
published by virtue of the codperation of LIFE magazine, 
illustrate our review of a sport Virginians have enjoyed 
since colonial days. 

Yet it was not ever thus. Our brief biography of Ope- 
chancanough serves to remind us that the earlier settlers 
were sometimes the hunted instead of the hunters. This tale of the relentless 
redskin who planned and executed two bloody massacres is illustrated with 
authentic paintings of early American forest warfare. Done on small rectangles 
of a building material, these precise and colorful miniatures are the work of a 
current Virginia artist, Sidney King. 

Even as the settlers’ muskets overpowered the Indians’ bows, so today’s jet 
planes surpass the first airplane that ever flew. Hard as it may be for an aero- 
nautical generation to believe, “The Incredible Story of Powered Flight” began 
only fifty years ago this December. The Wright brothers were Ohioans, and 
their exploit took place on the sandy coast of North Carolina; but a Virginia 
newspaper announced their achievement to the world. 

Military installations like Bellona Arsenal have been rendered obsolete by the 
Wrights’ epoch-making invention. Nearly half a century earlier, however, that 
little-known post for the storage of arms, which dates back 
to the second war against Great Britain, had lost all its stra- 
tegic importance. Another article in this issue tells the curi- 
ous story of the ups and downs of that oft-converted “seat 
of Mars” overlooking the James in Chesterfield County. Our 
back cover reproduces a distant view, photographed a year 
ago, of its authentically restored remnants. Its present 
owner, who has turned a martial site into a peaceful coun- 
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try residence, had a job on his hands. A workshop on the eastern side of its 
quadrangle, pictured below in its dilapidated condition of barely ten years ago, 
typified the nadir of Bellona’s adversities. 
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Salt the South Could Not Savor 


Plenty of It Was Produced at Saltville, But Distributing It 
Was a Problem Not Easily Solved 


ii seemed remote and 
detached in the summer of 1861. Even 
the branch railroad that connected the 
town with the main line of the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee at Glade Spring 
tied it but loosely to the outside world. 
Warm sunshine flooded the happy 
valley. The ground near the salt works 
was galled and ugly where escaping 
brine had killed all vegetation, but the 
round hills close by were covered by 
pasture and forest. Rugged mountains 
formed a majestic backdrop. 

There was a bustle about the salt 
works, for war had boomed the indus- 
try. Husky Negroes fed great slabs of 
wood to the roaring fires. The flames 
leaped up the sides of shallow iron 
kettles on top of the long brick fur- 
naces and drove clouds of steam from 


by William M. E. Rachal 


the boiling brine. Through the white 
vapor Negroes moved at regular inter- 
vals day and night, scooping from the 
kettles the crystals that had formed 
and putting them into loosely-woven 
split baskets to drain. Later they 
emptied the baskets into the sheds that 
ran the whole length of the building 
on either side of each furnace. Salt 
filled the sheds like drifts of fresh 
snow, clean and white. Outside a 
hoarfrost sparkled in the sun wherever 
salt water leaked from the great 
wooden pipes that carried brine from 
the wells to the reservoirs and from 
the reservoirs to the furnaces. 

As the Federal navy cut off salt 
shipments from abroad and the Union 
armies overran various other salt works, 
Saltville took on an increased impor- 


tance in the Confederacy. But even 
before Southwest Virginia had been 
wrested from the Indians, “Salt Lick” 
had been richly valued. Charles Camp- 
bell, the explorer, patented the eastern 
part of the tract in 1753, and the 
western end had been granted to Evan 
Lee in 1785. In time these properties 
had become the Preston Salt Works 
and the King Salt Works, respectively. 
When the Civil War began, both were 
operated by Stuart, Buchanan and 
Company. A vein of rock salt 175 
feet thick and perhaps 500 acres in 
extent underlay the valley, and the 
company could have drawn from its 
wells enough salt to have met the 
needs of the entire South. 

Before the days of “Spam” armies 
lived on salt pork. To a lesser degree 


David English Henderson (1832-1887) of Jefferson County, Virginia-West Virginia, drew several sketches 
of the salt works late in 1856. These included a distant view of the salt valley (below, right) and a nearer 
view of rail facilities at the upper salt works (below, left). 
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Wood-fired furnaces boiled 
water from the brine. 


this was also true of the Negro slaves 
in the South. People had to have salt 
not only to flavor their food but also to 
preserve their meat. It was an abso- 
lute necessity, and increased demand 
for Virginia salt drove the price up. 
Speculators, like circling vultures, cor- 
nered the supply in order to gorge 
themselves on exorbitant profits. In 
November, 1862, the editor of the 
Lynchburg Daily Republican cried out 
in protest. “The salt extortioners have 
got the price of salt up to $100 per 
sack,” he wailed. “ ‘If there be a God 
above us, and that there is all nature 
cries aloud,’ then the sin of extortion 
will surely work our downfall.” 

In order to relieve their hard-pressed 
citizens, a number of states, including 
Virginia, made contracts with Stuart, 
Buchanan and Company for salt. This 
was then sold by state agents to indi- 
vidual users at considerably less than 
the inflated market price. At the same 
time some states secured from the com- 
pany the privilege of manufacturing 
salt. Governor Zebulon B. Vance of 
North Carolina reported that his state 
was operating at Saltville 200 kettles 
that were making nearly 1,200 bushels 
of salt a day. 

In March, 1863, Virginia rented ten 
furnaces having a total of 572 kettles, 
but June rolled around before the state 
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got possession. The General Assembly 
had counted on making 600,000 bush- 
els of salt before December 1; but the 
superintendent, John N. Clarkson, a 
man of energy and ability, was able to 
produce only 382,418 bushels by Jan- 
uary 1. Virginians were able, never- 
theless, to get enough salt to meet their 
needs during 1864. In February every 
resident of Richmond, slave and free, 
was allotted twenty pounds of salt 
from the state works at ten cents a 
pound. The Richmond Whig reported, 
however, that the article almost went 
abegging. 

Salt was still scarce throughout most 
of the Confederacy, and the General 
Assembly of Virginia was far from sat- 
ished with conditions at Saltville. The 
state sold salt at cost, about $2.00 per 
bushel, but that made privately was 
selling at from $10.00 to $15.00 per 
bushel. Furthermore, Stuart, Buchanan 
and Company were to blame for the 
failure of the state works to meet their 
quota. The company, after renting the 
commonwealth a group of worn-out 
furnaces, failed to supply enough brine 
to keep them in operation. Its patience 
exhausted, the state in March, 1864, 
impressed three practically new double 
furnaces and the Preston well. The 


Shallow kettles above the long furnaces emitted steam; snowy 
crystals of salt were left ready for drying in baskets. 


Salt was dipped from the 
kettles day and night. 


company denounced this action as a 
reckless invasion of private property. 
While housewives throughout the 
South scraped their smokehouse floors 
to salvage briny drippings from their 
meat, snowy banks of the precious 
crystals lay idle in the sheds at Salt- 
ville. Plenty of salt was made, but the 
problem of getting it to the people who 
needed it was never solved. Some was 
floated down the north fork of the 
Holston River, but most of the salt had 
to go to market over the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad. This line, which 
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Virginia Sait and Plaster. 

Among the bencfits flowing from the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad, are the greater develope 
ment and more extensive use of the Virginia Salt 
and Plaster, of the Smyth and Washington mines. 
Specimens of the Plaster have been brought to 
this city, which compare favorably with that from 
New England and Nova Scotia; and Col PRESTON 
has consigned some of the table Salt manufactur: 
ed at bis wells to Mesers. WiLLiaMs & BROTHER, 
(see their advertisement) This Salt is the finest 
thathas ever been exhibited in this city, and 
when once tried will be preferred, we are sure, 
both for its palatableness and whiteness, to any 
lease: that is sold here. 


Newspapers publicized the 

quality (above) and the 

scarcity (below) of Saltville’s 
product. 
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stretched from Lynchburg to Bristol, 
connected western Virginia with the 
states of the deep South. During the 
Civil War it carried a back-breaking 
load of military traffic. Even though 
salt belonging to the states was given 
the first priority after supplies for the 
Confederate army, the railroad was 
unable to furnish the daily train 
needed to transport it. Virginia was 
criticized roundly because salt ship- 
ments to other states were always far 
below their needs. Some states, grow- 
ing desperate, sent special trains to 
Saltville, but these were often delayed. 
Speculators frequently loaded their 
own salt into the cars that had been 
intended for public use. Thus a prod- 
uct renowned for its purifying proper- 
ties seemed to corrupt all who touched 
it. 

The Union generals recognized the 
strategic importance of Saltville early 
in the war. If they had had an air 
force, bombers would have attacked 
the salt works frequently. As it was, 
the Yankees had to content themselves 
with cavalry raids that the alert Con- 
federates turned back. In September, 
1863, a strong Federal force got within 
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thirty-five miles of Saltville but with- 
drew after a skirmish. A year later 
Brigadier General Stephen G. Bur- 
bridge with perhaps 5,000 Union sol- 
diers, many of whom were Negroes, 
advanced from Eastern Kentucky into 
Virginia. In haste the Confederates 
gathered every available man to repel 
the invasion. On Sunday, October 2, 
battle lines were drawn around the 
salt works. Burbridge made a deter- 
mined attack, but the Confederate line 
held. Boys with down upon their 
cheeks and gray-bearded grandfathers 
of the home guard fought gallantly be- 
side battle-wise veterans in the prime 
of life. When night came, Burbridge, 
defeated, began a painful retreat to 
Kentucky, leaving his dead and 
wounded on the field. 

Virginia rejoiced in the victory, but 
destruction of the salt works had been 
postponed, not averted. Many of the 
defenders were sent to strengthen 
armies elsewhere; then in December a 
Union army under Major General 
George Stoneman invaded Southwest 
Virginia. From Bristol the Yankees ad- 
vanced along the line of the Virginia 


and Tennessee and occupied Marion. 
Trying to protect the railroad and the 
lead mines in Wythe County, Major 
General John C. Breckinridge with- 
drew most of the soldiers at Saltville. 
The weakened defenses were overrun 
by a determined attack on December 
21. The Yankees at once began break- 
ing kettles, demolishing furnaces, 
burning buildings, wrecking pumps, 
and filling wells. Between 50,000 and 
100,000 bushels of salt were ruined. 
While the destruction was in progress, 
a heavy snow covered the area with a 
blanket of white. “A more desolate 
looking sight can hardly be conceived,” 
declared General Stoneman, “than was 
presented to our eyes, on the morning 
of the 22d of December, by the salt- 
works in ruins.” 

Confederate officials minimized the 
destruction and asserted that the dam- 
age would soon be repaired. Mean- 
while, speculators bought salt eagerly, 
confident that the price would rise. 
The end was in sight, however, and 
the Confederacy collapsed before nor- 
mal production could be restored at 
Saltville. + + 


Brine was piped to the lower salt works on the North Fork of the 
Holston River for crystallization and for shipment by boat. 
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Though ie Federal raid on Saltville i in October, 1864, was iain a report in the Virginia State Library 
shows that it cut salt shipments by train in that month to little more than half what they had been in the 
preceding month. 
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Three -Horse Team 


An Uncommon Adaptation of Horsepower in Norfolk Four Decades Ago 


by W. Edwin Hemphill 


D ELIVERY trucks of functional designs speed daily 
over our urban streets. We take for granted the scien- 
tifically engineered ratio between the weight of their 
loads and the power of their motors. Economical serv- 
ice to customers and success in staying out of the red 
depend partly upon the balance between these two 
factors. We are too likely to assume that our modern 
efficiency in making deliveries cheaply is without prec- 
edent. 

The fact is that our fathers showed some initiative, 
within the limitations of their times, in seeking the 
same result. Since they were businessmen operating 
in a highly competitive economy, they, too, were forced 
to be cost-conscious. Yet they could vary the horse- 
power of their drays only by changing the number of 
horses. Usually they harnessed one, two, or four horses 
to their wagons. But the Johns brothers of Norfolk 
—Washington Stuart and Kensey, Jr.—tried about 1915 
to gain an advantage over their twenty-odd competitors 
in the retail distribution of fuels. Presumably in order 


to deliver coal over the level streets of their city at 
the lowest possible cost per ton, they matched large, 
heavy loads with a team of three horses. Evidently 
they were proud of the unusual, two-tongued wagon 
thus added to their fleet of fifteen or more two-wheeled 
and four-wheeled rigs drawn by one or two horses 
each; they hired Harry C. Mann, Norfolk’s camera 
artist who had been the official photographer of the 
Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition, to take the three 
pictures of it reproduced on these two pages. 

In his middle age Mann took up photography, at 
first as a hobby, then professionally. Born at Peters- 
burg in 1866, he settled in Norfolk after army service 
in the Spanish-American War. There he died in 1926. 
Within only fifteen or twenty active years he won in- 
ternational prizes and fame for his scenic photographs, 
especially of sand dunes. The Johns brothers had 
founded their firm, which is still in business but now 
operates more modern equipment, a couple of years 
before Mann donned his military uniform. 


In Norfolk three horses could pull loads heavy enough to require four horses in hilly cities. On a 
cobblestone street three were photographed hauling their loaded wagon up an incline to a low bridge. 
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Some of the buildings of the Johns Bros., Inc., 
appear as background (below) in the picture of 
their three-horse wagon loaded and ready to 
begin one of its deliveries. That particular trip 
may have ended when the coal was transferred 
into the hold of the steamship whose prow is 
visible at the extreme right (above). 


Where did they procure such a curious wagon? 
Simply to suggest an answer to this question serves to 
remind us of almost-forgotten elements of the “horse 
and buggy” economy of days before motorized transport 
replaced plodding, uncomplaining Dobbin. The Nor- 
folk directory for 1910, for example, listed seven 
carriage and wagon makers, any one of whom may 
have built this deep-bedded coal wagon. When the 
Johns brothers needed to buy more horses, they could 
bestow their patronage upon their choice of twenty-five 
or more stables and dealers in their own community. 
For other necessities they could turn to twenty-three 
local blacksmiths and wheelwrights, nine horseshoers, 
two dealers in harness and saddlery, and sixteen mer- 
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chants offering hay, grain, and feed. If their motive 
power became ill, they could consult any of the seven 
local veterinary surgeons. 

As late as 1921 the city still had almost as many 
of these businesses, though there were fewer livery 
stables and fewer carriage and wagon makers. Dob- 
bin’s decline—indeed, his near-disappearance from our 
streets—did not begin so long ago as we sometimes 
suppose. 7 
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Slave Gangs on the March 


Before 1861 Travelers in Virginia Witnessed the Southward Trek of the Surplus 


Slave Population, Guided by Simon Legrees of the Highroad 


by Robert L. Scribner 


cm auctioning of Negro slaves in the Old South 
was a subject that held a peculiar fascination for 
Northern and foreign travelers. It was, however, such 
an emotion-packed, controversial subject that Currier 
and Ives, the celebrated lithographers, elected to ignore 
its existence rather than to risk their Southern market. 
Less concerned over the sensibilities of that market 
were the private tourists, many of whom have left 
their impressions of the morbid trade, both in writings 
and in artistic efforts of varying degrees of skill and 
worth. Lewis Miller of York, Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, sketched an auction he witnessed at Christians- 
burg on a certain May 12, presumably in 1853. And 
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later that year, while near Staunton, he turned his 
talents to the depiction of a subject closely related but 
not always encountered by travelers—the monitored 
march of a slave gang on its way to the lower South. 
The fact is that for years before the War for South- 
ern Independence, Virginia had on hand more slaves 
than could profitably be used. Hence it became cus- 
tomary to dispose of the surplus stock, which was 
usually chosen from the less valued field hands and 
chronic trouble-makers. These were rounded up and 
dispatched to urban centers to await the day of their 
leavetaking. Gang drivers would reside at Richmond, 
for instance, biding their time until they had a sizable 
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Lewis Miller of Pennsylvania visited in the homes of his Virginia relatives and may have viewed slavery 
sympathetically. He sketched a slave auction (above) with light-hearted caricature, but the gang of slaves 
being marched southward (below) evidently elicited his pity. 
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number of exportables congregated there in a jail-like 
hostelry. 

The British visitor G. W. Featherstonhaugh looked 
in on that assembly depot in 1834 and found the 
colored inmates well provided for and some at the 


W. H. Brooke etched the march of an imaginary 
slave gang, drawing freely on his fancy. 


moment amusing themselves by playing at quoits. As 
a class, however, these exportables were, wrote the 
Yankee Arthur Singleton, as benighted as the mind 
could conceive. To hear the high-sounding names 
they had been given or had adopted (for there were 
Caesars, Platos, and Pompeys among them, as well as 
Minervas, Junos, and Agrippinas) would lead one to 
imagine them steeped in the classics. But to listen to 
their spoken English would cause the realization that 
they were positively “educated in ignorance.” Supersti- 
tious to the lowest depths, their religion was, if 
demonstrative, utterly primitive; and their reliance for 
cures and charms on poison-doctors, conjurers, and 
wizards of their own race was deep-rooted. 

For this abject state the field hands were not them- 
selves entirely to blame. In each of the slave states 
there was by this date statutory legislation making it 
a crime to teach an enslaved Negro to read. Aside from 
the few simple labors for which they were trained, the 
field hands in particular (somewhat in contrast to the 
more favored household slaves) were deliberately main- 
tained in the most unenlightened condition. And there 
was point in this policy, thought Sir Charles Augustus 
Murray. On many plantations these oppressed people 
vastly outnumbered the whites; should they, then, be 
taught to read and take to discussing those “natural 
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rights” of which Thomas Jefferson and an older genera- 
tion had been accustomed to write, the outcome might 
be something grim. The Nat Turner uprising of 1831, 
in which some sixty white people had been slain, was 
a harrowing reminder of the capacity of even unlettered 
blacks for organized mischief. 

Of those who actually witnessed a slave gang on 
the march, Lewis Miller sketched a gentle, if some- 
what melancholy, picture in color. Less gentle was 
the steel engraving that the widely traveled English- 
man James Silk Buckingham caused to be inserted in 
the second volume of the 1842 edition of Slave States 
of America. The engraving strikes the observer imme- 
diately with its sense of violent motion and its lack of 
accuracy. It is the work of W. H. Brooke, a Fellow 
of the Society of Artists; and that Briton seems to have 
arrived at conclusions deriving perhaps in part from 
ideas implanted by Buckingham’s descriptive powers, 
perhaps in part from conceptions of how a march might 
have appeared if staged in Africa. Certainly the garb 
of his imaginary Negroes ill coincides with that por- 
trayed by Miller’s nimble hand from living models. 

That is not to say that Buckingham did not himselt 
see a slave gang on the march, for one gray morning 
near Fredericksburg he did. He remarked that the 
males in the column were manacled and chained to- 
gether, a common precautionary practice in the upper 
regions of the South. After the files had passed below 
Virginia, however, the irons and chains were removed, 
for the possibility of collective or individual escape 
was largely gone. It was noticeable, too, that although 
well armed with whips and rifles, the slave-drivers 
were so far outnumbered by their charges that they 
preferred employing kindness to attempting force. The 
Negroes were, consequently, well fed, and wagons 
followed in the wake of the band, transporting women, 
younger children, and such of the male adults as proved 
unequal to the rigors of the journey. 

At the same time, the gang masters utilized and 
rewarded in little ways select Negroes who served as 
propaganda agents among their fellows. Theirs was 
the task of convincing the others of their good fortune 
in leaving the climate of Virginia for the balmier de- 
lights of their intended new homes. If at all effective, 
this propaganda justified such compensations as the 
drivers were willing or able to grant; for though the 
gang Miller sketched was on its way to Tennessee, it 
was the thought of falling into the insatiable maw 
of the rice plantations of South Carolina and the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana that caused stark fear to grip 
the Virginia blacks. By word of mouth the informa- 
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tion had reached them that their lives on such planta- 
tions would be neither happy nor long. And the 
information was unfortunately correct in some cases. 

Whatever the individual views of the non-Southern 
traveler on the American internal slave trade (and 
some did accept it quietly enough), none had a good 
word for the men who played so vital a roie in giving 
it motion—the slave-drivers, those Simon Legrees of 
the highroad. They were viewed with a contempt so 
universal that even the white people whom necessity 
led to deal with them treated them as moral lepers. 
Here was another sample of that curious paradox of 
human nature that causes men who well understand 
the necessity for a disreputable business to despise 


TO SLAVE OWNERS, 
WO gentlemen in Louisiana, wishing to enlarge 
their planting interest, would purchase for this pur- 
pose entire gangs of SLAVES, of not less than forty or 
fifty, to the number of one hundred and fifty. Large 
slave owners, Who may wish to sell out, or to diminish 
their numbers, by selling in alot where they will be 
kept together, can communicate with the advertiser by | 
addressing, through the Post Office, at Richmond, Box 
No. 458, or John A. Parker, Esq., Tappahannoek,; Es- 
sex County, Va., where information can be obtained of 
the parties and of their views. : 
lf preferred, contracts would be entered into this 
Spring, and possession of the slaves retained until Oc- 


tober next. May li—ctt 


Newspaper advertisements regularly reflected 
the demand for slaves and the available supply. 


PUBLIC SALE OF A LARGE NUMBER 
OF VALUABLE SLAVES. 
BY, the authority of an order of the County Court of 
Campbell, made at its February term, 1849, we 
willon TUESDAY, the 20th day of November, 1849, 
atthe town of New London, in the county of Camp- 
bell, offer for sale, at public auction, between fifty and 
sixty Negroes, of all ages and both sexes. A very 
large proportion of these Negroes are young, ranging in 
age from twenty years down. They have been well 
raixed and treated, and are valuable, both for character 
and physical qualities. They will be sold, as far as 
practicable in families, soas to avoid the separation of 
husbands and wives, parenta and children. Should 
the day above named be so inclement as to prevent the 
sale, it will be nade on the day thereafter, or on the 
first fair one, and be continued from day to day, till 
completed. 
Txeame or sace:—A credit of twelve months will be 
given forthe purehase money, the purchasers execu- 
ting bond with ample personal security, satisfactory to 
‘us. From this requirement of security there will be no 
departure. There will be no warranty of any sort by 
us, either as to quality or title, though the latter is be- 
lieved to be unquestionable. 
WILLIAM WATTS, 
EDWD. W. SAUNDERS, 


Oct. 9—etds Committee, &e., of Martha Watts. 


those who volunteer the doing of it. One may inquire, 
then, as to the nature of the magnet drawing whites 
into this brutalizing and contemptible trade; and, as 
is so often the case, it appears that they were attracted 
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by the large cash returns resulting from their labor. 
Featherstonhaugh saw a group of these social out- 

casts early one morning near the New River. They 

were all well dressed, plentifully supplied with good 


Slaves in Virginia dreaded the possibility that 
they might be sold to labor on rice plantations. 


cigars, and chuckling contentedly over some joke, the 
level of which he imagined could not be celestial. 
What struck him especially was the fact that they were 
wearing broad-brimmed white hats, encircled with 
black crape—as though in mourning for their own dis- 
carded humanity. 

When he later met one of these traders in a public 
coach, however, he informed him that he was paying 
respect to the memory of the recently deceased “Marcus 
Layfeeyate.” He meant, Featherstonhaugh finally de- 
termined, the Marquis de Lafayette. This slave-driver 
turned out to be one Armfield. Apparently he was well 
off financially, and he was beyond dispute pretentious, 
boastful, and ignorant. But finally the Englishman’s 
sarcastic comments contrasting Lafayette, who risked 
his life that men might be free, with Armfield, who 
added to the sum of human misery that he might have 
money, caused the trader to fall silent, then to quit 
the coach. 

Eventually, of course, Armfield and all his kind 
were silenced and forced to quit the stage of history 
itself. Their careers were ended by a murderous debate 
fought out on many a field made sodden with the 
blood of thousands on both sides who had never owned 
a slave nor aspired to. Few students of the period 
would care to contend that the methods subsequently 
pursued by the Reconstructionists were the happiest 
human ingenuity could devise. But of one thing we 
can be sure: however much Virginians of an older 
generation may have sighed over the Lost Cause, no 
post-bellum traveler has recorded his having heard 
them mourn the enforced exit of the bestial slave- 
driver. 4 7 
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Following the two massacres at 
Jamestown, punitive expeditions 
against Opechancanough’s warriors 
probably resulted in many skir- 
mishes like that pictured on the 
facing page. This painting and the 
one below it are conjectural scenes 
showing the use of some of the 
artifacts unearthed by archaeolo- 
gists at Fort Raleigh. The National 
Park Service and the Smithson- 
ian Institution authenticated these 
scenes by additional research on 
the weapons, armor, Indians, and 
clothing. Light English cannon 
called falconets were fired from the 
ramparts of Fort Raleigh. The 
settlers there repelled their attack- 
ers with less success than did the 
later Virginia colonists in the 1622 
assault on the fort at Jamestown. 
Both of these paintings are by 
Sidney King. 


< 


Nor the least of Powhatan’s vir- 
tues was his simple name. Aside from 
minor variations in spelling, it did not 
bother the early chroniclers of James- 
town’s history. We moderns also find 
it an easy name to deal with—perhaps 
because it has come to be a familiar 
trademark for items varying from sport 
shirts and canned goods to railroad 
trains. 

Powhatan reigned for eleven more 
years after 1607. Not all this time, to 
be sure, was he the friendly, salt- 
borrowing neighbor of the traditional 
Jamestown story. But we remember 
him pleasantly because he was the 
father of Pocahontas, because he estab- 
lished a peace (that barely outlived 
him), and because his name sits easily 
in the memory. 

Opechancanough (and here we 
ought to break it down: Opy-can’-can-d) 
is a different matter. He was known 
to the settlers as Powhatan’s brother, 
“but by the Indians he was not so 
esteem’d.” When Powhatan died, 
leadership of the Powhatan Confeder- 
acy of Indians fell to this former chief 
of staff. For his subsequent impact on 
early Virginia history, for his brilliance 
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Exit 
owhatan; 


Enter 


Opechancanough 


Disease and Famine Took a Higher Toll, but the 
Wily Successor to Powhatan Twice Planned 
to Exterminate the Jamestown Colony 


by James R. Short 


-Contemporary Indians influ- 
enced one 19th century artist’s 
concept of Opechancanough. 


as a tactician, for his ability to carry a 
grudge like a concealed tomahawk, 
Opechancanough makes a strong bid 
for more attention. 

If his motives are to be judged from 
his later acts, nothing was better suited 
to Opechancanough’s design than har- 
monious relations with the colonists. 
Encouraged by a friendly reception, 
the colonists began to settle farther 
and farther upstream—to string out 
their settlements many miles beyond 
the fort at Jamestown. The more they 
scattered, the less cautious they be- 
came. Minor differences between In- 
dian and settler sprang up now and 
then, but Opechancanough checked 
them well before the critical stage was 
reached. “Sooner should the sky fall 
than the peace be dissolved,” Ope- 
chancanough reassured Governor 
Francis Wyatt. After only six quiet 
months in Virginia, the new governor 
had no grounds for suspicion. 

Famine and epidemic were constant 
threats to the life of the struggling 
colony. No one assured Wyatt that 
food would be plentiful and that the 
fever would soon vanish. Against these 
dangers, the guard of the colony was 
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up. As for the Indians, there was “no 
more feare nor danger of their power 
or treachery,” no reason “why the Col- 
lonie should not thrive apace.” Against 
them the guard was down—precisely 
what Opechancanough had encour- 
aged. 

On an early spring morning in 1622, 
sometimes identified as Good Friday, 
a savage attack broke simultaneously 
along a 140-mile front. The plan was 
well-nigh perfect. There was no need 
for an ambush. The colonists were 
accustomed to the Indians roaming 
around the fields, visiting in the 
homes, even stopping in for an occa- 
sional meal. The night before the at- 
tack, in fact, some of the Indians 
dropped by to borrow boats to cross the 
river and complete plans for the next 
morning’s business. 

So complete was the astonishment 
and terror of the colonists that many 
were murdered with their own weap- 
ons. But the attackers relied too heav- 
ily on the element of surprise for com- 
plete success in wiping out the colony. 
“Whatever was not done by Surprize 
was left undone,” wrote one of the 


survivors, “and many that made early : 


Resistance escaped.” Surprise proved 
to be not quite enough. Besides, there 
was a security leak. On the eve of the 
attack a young Indian, ward of a set- 
tler across the river from Jamestown, 
informed his master of the plan. Rich- 
ard Pace was then able to put the fort 
at Jamestown on guard for the follow- 
ing morning. Only a half-hearted ef- 
fort was made by the attackers of the 
fort when it became obvious that its 
inhabitants were prepared to fight. It 
was the outlying plantations that took 
the full force of the blow. The toll of 
the dead was 347, with eighteen more 
dying later of wounds. Indian casual- 
ties were few. Yet retribution was to 
hit them heavily in the years to follow. 

The “fatal blow of the Massaker” 
wrecked the iron works at Falling 
Creek. Worse, it ruined the plans for 
a college at the new settlement of 
Henricopolis, about forty miles up the 
river from Jamestown. Most of the 
impressive endowment for the stillborn 
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college had been invested in the iron 
works in the hope of a quick profit. 
Plans for “ye education of ye children 
of those Barbarians in Virginia” were 
also quite naturally abandoned. 

The possibility of renewed attacks 
forced the colony to restrict itself to 
the area near the fort. This hampered 
its development beyond Jamestown 
throughout the next few years while 
the settlers carried out wide destruc- 
tion of the Indians’ crops and villages. 
The 1622 massacre, along with other 
hardships facing the colony in those 
years, helped to bring to an end the 
private sponsorship of this settlement. 
In 1624 its management and govern- 
ment came under control of the king. 

Twenty years later Opechancanough 
struck again. Perhaps the aging chief 
sensed that the English Civil War was 
weakening his enemies by dividing 
them; perhaps he felt that he had little 
time left in which to mount another 
effort to regain Virginia for his peo- 


ple. The old fighter was now nearly 
100 years of age—so feeble that he had 
to be carried on a litter “where-ever he 
had a Mind to move,” so helpless that 
it was necessary for a servant to lift his 
eyelids when he wished to see. 

The massacre of April 18, 1644, less 
well conceived than the first one, took 
a still higher toll. Governor William 
Berkeley soon caught the old intransi- 
gent. Opechancanough objected weak- 
ly to the indignity of his captivity, but 
this was soon ended by an outraged 
guard who shot him in the back. 

He died a failure. The dream of 
repelling the invader was gone, and re- 
taliation by the colonists had devas- 
tated his people. If he was unrealistic 
in gauging the strength of the colo- 
nists, he was desperately loyal to the 
doomed Powhatan Confederacy they 
subdued. He claims that virtue of us, 
in spite of a long and difficult name. 
And, after all, Powhatan’s real name 
was Wahunsonacock. + 7 + 


Still defiant but physically helpless, Opechancanough was captured 
in 1646 and was brought to Jamestown on a litter. 
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The imaginative drawing of the massacre of 1622 (below) was published in 1634 in Theodore de Bry’s 
Voyages. A later artist adapted from its background a fanciful view of Jamestown (above). 
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Two Lees, Revolutionary Sutfragists 


Richard Henry Lee Thought His Sister, Hannah Lee Corbin, 
Had a Legal Right to Vote for Tax Commissioners 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


ie Declaration of American Independence was only 
about twenty months old. In it Thomas Jefferson and 
his colleagues had proclaimed that life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness were inalienable rights of all men 
and, by implication, of all women as well. Both Richard 
Henry Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee had risked life 
and fortune to sign that startling document. The colo- 
nists’ fight for freedom from “taxation without repre- 
sentation” was in progress, and its ultimate success was 
still much in doubt. 

Far from united even in the struggle against the 
common enemy, people seemed at times to be actuated 
by dangerous desires, by notions of liberty and equality 
much too liberal for the public peace. The Declaration 
appeared to be Pandora’s box; from it strange winds 
scattered ideas as radical as woman’s suffrage. 

Suspicions as to her motive and fear as to its implli- 
cations might naturally have been raised by a question 
posed in 1778 by Hannah Lee Corbin, a sister of the 
two Lee brothers who had signed the 1776 charter of 
freedom from England and of individual liberties. For, 
in the midst of a struggle against “taxation without rep- 
resentation,” she evidently alleged that the new govern- 
ment waging that struggle was victimizing her under 
that same yoke. In a letter since lost she asked Richard 
Henry Lee some questions seeming to imply that she 
wished to know her political rights under the Vir- 
ginia constitution of 1776, which he had hastened back 
from Philadelphia that June to approve. It was in- 
deed a most embarrassing inquiry, all the more so be- 
cause it came from an intelligent lady of one of the 
state’s most respectable families. In‘his own words, she 
was “reasonable” and was “friendly to the freedom and 
happiness” of her country. 

Mrs. Corbin was undoubtedly better informed than 
the average woman of her period in Virginia. Her 
father, Thomas Lee of “Stratford Hall,” had himself 
supervised her education according to his ideas of re- 
ligion and virtue. She had enjoyed the advantages of 
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association with brothers who were educated in Eng- 
land. Social life at her girlhood home was the best the 
colony afforded. She may have read most of the books 
listed in an inventory of her possessions in 1782, which 
included religious, historical, and medical books as well 
as Latin classics and housekeeping manuals. She was 
able to write her own will. 


Richard Henry Lee was the only Virginian 
among the founding fathers of the United States 
who is known to have favored votes for women. 
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Hannah Lee Corbin had been a widow since 1760, 
and she could rightfully be called a lady of property. 
By her father’s will she was made heiress to part of his 
great wealth. From her husband, Gawin Corbin, erst- 
while member of the House of Burgesses, she had in- 
herited a handsome estate, including several tracts in 
Westmoreland, King George, and Fauquier counties, 
500 acres in Lancaster, and a two-thirds interest in 
3,000 acres in Caroline. With these lands she received 
also as many slaves as they would bear. 

The Corbins’ home, “Peckatone,” was said to have 
had more the appearance of a proud, aristocratic resi- 
dence than any other in Westmoreland County. It was 
built of brick, and its large rooms were wainscoted. A 
terrace approached by wide stone steps served instead 
of a porch. Tremendous old trees shaded gravel walks 
and a lawn that sloped to the nearby Potomac. Al- 
though this manor house was burned in 1886, a draw- 
ing still in existence gives us some idea of its style and 
proportions. During Hannah’s life portraits of the Lees 
hung on its walls. Its mistress lived in the grand man- 
ner to which she had been accustomed from infancy. 

Hannah Corbin knew something about the opera- 
tions of government. In order to sell the Lancaster 
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Hannah Lee Corbin, the first Virginia woman known to have raised the issue of woman’s suffrage, lived at 
“Peckatone” in Westmoreland County. This sketch shows the house as it appeared before it was burned, 
more than a hundred years after her death. Its ruins may be seen today near the Potomac. 


County tract of land to meet debts due British mer- 
chants, it had been necessary to remove the entail. This 
could be done only by securing a special act from the 
General Assembly. The executors of her husband's 
estate—Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Ludwell Lee, 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, Richard Corbin, and the widow 
herself—petitioned the Assembly successfully for such 
a statute in 1761. At the same time it granted them 
permission to sell some of her slaves, and the Caroline 
lands were released also from the entail to provide 
funds to carry out provisions of Corbin’s will. 

Among these was his legacy for the education of 
their daughter, Martha. In 1769 this young heiress was 
married to George Turberville and received her half of 
her father’s estate. 

Mrs. Corbin’s complaint about the administration of 
taxes in Virginia in 1778 was addressed to her brother, 
Richard Henry Lee. His courteous and careful answer, 
written at his home, “Chantilly,” on March 17, 1778, 
has given him the distinction of being the only one of 
the Virginia-born founding fathers of the republic to 
favor woman’s suffrage. 

In colonial Virginia women had been specifically ex- 
cluded by statute from voting for members of the 
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House of Burgesses. It had never been customary for 
them to go to the polls either in England or in the 
colonies. Perhaps it was considered out of character, 
Lee explained tactfully, for them to appear in the 
“tumultuous assemblages” where representatives were 
chosen. 

The Declaration of Rights of the new Common- 
wealth of Virginia adopted in 1776 guaranteed suffrage 
to “all men” who had “permanent common interest 
with, and attachment to, the community.” This was 
generally interpreted as qualifying adult male land- 
owners whose real estate matched or exceeded certain 
legal minimum standards. The new constitution of the 
same year stipulated that the colony’s suffrage require- 
ments should remain in force without change. Thus 
the right to vote for their representatives in the law- 
making body was still denied to women by their new 
state government. The remarkable circumstance is that 
Hannah Corbin drew any criticism of this policy. 

By the time she asked her brother to explain why she 
was a victim of “taxation without representation,” one 
new statute had been added to Virginia’s laws govern- 
ing suffrage. We do not know that she cited it, but at 
least we can see that it left some room for her to have 
done so. In its third session under the new constitution 
the state legislature authorized all “freeholders and 
housekeepers” of each town and county to elect annu- 
ally their own tax commissioners to supervise the as- 
sessing of taxable property. Hannah Lee Corbin was 
apparently a freeholder within the meaning of this 
statute. But would her brother admit as much? 

Writing first in terms of the more general right to 


vote for members of the representative legislature, Lee 
told his sister plainly that he thought representation 
“ought to be extended as far as wisdom and policy can 
allow.” Neither of these, he added, would forbid a 
widow with property from voting. Speaking in behalf 
both of such widows and of “the never married” spin- 
sters “who have lands in their own right,” he assured 
his sister: “I . . . would at any time give my consent to 
establish their right to vote.” 

Admittedly, this pronouncement insured no access 
to the polls for the many women whose fate it was to be 
landless spinsters, married women, or landless widows. 
If the liberal Richard Henry Lee were to draw the 
same line of demarcation today between women quali- 
fied to vote and those not qualified, he would be con- 
sidered a rank reactionary. But when his stand on this 
issue is judged in terms of his own times, it becomes a 
most advanced position and enables us to understand 
how appropriately the colonists’ struggle for independ- 
ence from the mother country was named by them- 
selves a revolution. 

Yet the sympathetic letter of the concerned brother 
gives no evidence that he expected his sister to be able 
soon to vote for Westmoreland County's representa- 
tives in the Virginia House of Delegates. “I am not 
persuaded,” he assured her in palliative vein, that it 
would give her “greater security” if indeed she gained 
the right to vote. Moreover, he added, “I see the 
propriety of paying my proportion of the tax laid for 
the protection of property so long as that property re- 
mains in my possession and I derive use and profit 
from it.” The burdened taxpayer's chief protection 


The official records of Richmond County include the will of Hannah Lee Corbin, recorded in 1782. She had 
sufficient education to produce this “Writing . . . with my own hand.” An inventory of her possessions can 
also be found among these records. 
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Abigail Adams of Massachusetts expressed a 
desire in 1776 that women should be more 
favored with the coming of independence. 


against unjust taxation in such a situation was that 
the same men who imposed taxes had to pay those 
taxes on their own property “in exact proportion” as 
did others. It “could not be supposed,” therefore, “that 
taxes would be laid where the public good did not 
demand it.” 

He reminded his sister that the colonists had not had 
the same assurance against unfair forms of taxation. 
When the English Parliament taxed the colonies, the 
revenue had served indirectly to lighten the burdens 
of all other British taxpayers, including those who had 
levied the colonial revenues. Since those who imposed 
such taxes did not themselves pay them but rather 
benefited from them in inverse ratio to their equality, 
Lee asserted: “Oppressions . . . without end and taxes 
without reason or public necessity would have been 
our fate had we submitted to British usurpation.” For 
his own part, he wanted his sister to know, he would 
prefer to leave his children free but poor, his wealth 
having been taxed away to support the war for inde- 
pendence, than to leave them nominally wealthy under 
an authority that could tax away the whole of their 
inheritance. 

We do not know exactly what tax was the object 
of Hannah’s complaint to her brother. But he pointed 
out to her that at least she had the right of appeal 
against an assessment she thought unfair. Under the 
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Susan B. Anthony of New York voted in 1872 to 
see whether or not the fifteenth amendment had 
given women the right of suffrage. 


1777 statute this appeal would be to elective tax com- 
missioners, who were chosen annually “by the free- 
holders and housekeepers, and in the choice of whom 
you have as legal a right to vote as any other person.” 
That admission alone was enough to give Richard 
Henry Lee a valid claim to rank as a liberal. 

We do not know, actually, that Mrs. Corbin or any 
other Virginia woman of her time ever voted either in 
an election for tax commissioners or on any other oc- 
casion when people of property went to the polls. 
Doubtless she never did become a voter. Her brother’s 
considerate letter acknowledged her rights. To gain 
them she apparently did not react like her New Eng- 
land contemporary, Abigail Adams, who had threatened 
her husband John in March, 1776, half-seriously, half- 
playfully, with a promise that the women of America 
would “foment a rebellion” if they were not given a 
more “favorable” position in the new order of things 
with the coming of independence. Nor is it likely that 
Hannah Lee Corbin provoked any test case of her 
right to vote. It remained for Susan B. Anthony to do 
that, at the risk of imprisonment, nearly a hundred 
years later in Rochester, New York. Hannah Lee Cor- 
bin was evidently about 142 years ahead of her times, 
for it was not until 1920 that Virginia women were 
clearly permitted by law to vote in any election and be- 
gan to exercise that right. 7 7 4 
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Many artists and illustrators have attempted to capture the color and excitement of fox hunting. This 
mural by Edwin S. Lewis was painted for the Petersburg post office. 


John Peel in Virginia 


Fox Hunting in the Old Dominion, Frolicsome and Fashionable 


on afoot but more often 
astride, almost always accompanied by 
keen-nosed, swift-running dogs, Vir- 
ginians have been hunting foxes for 
almost three centuries. In the begin- 
ning, when the uncleared Tidewater 
forests were still so thick that cross- 
country riding was impractical, colo- 
nial sportsmen walked after their prey, 
sending their “little currs” ahead of 
them to find, chase, and kill. Later, as 
settlement moved westward and more 
land was cleared, men took to the sad- 
dle when they followed their hounds. 

George Washington was an avid 
fox hunter; so was that friend of his 
youth, Thomas, Lord Fairfax, the pro- 
prietor of the Northern Neck. Another 
devotee of the sport was Dr. Thomas 
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by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


Walker of Albemarle County, who im- 
ported English foxhounds to the col- 
ony in 1742 and hunted with them on 
and near his estate, “Castle Hill.” 
Many other members of Virginia’s 
landed gentry followed their example 
during the late colonial period, but 
that class never tried to monopolize the 
sport. Nor did any of them go so far 
in their enthusiasm for the chase as the 
Englishman Thomas Boothby, who 
presented his parish church with a set 
of bells tuned to sound like a pack of 
foxhounds in full cry. 

The Revolutionary War temporarily 
interrupted this form of recreation, but 
it was revived soon after the close of 
that struggle. Throughout the ante- 
bellum period Virginians of all ranks 


rode often and enthusiastically in pur- 
suit of the native gray fox and his “im- 
ported” red cousin. Men who owned 
a pack of hounds customarily invited 
their friends and neighbors to hunt 
with them, each enthusiast playing 
host in his turn. 

There was no prescribed costume, 
and more than one respected planter 
took the field dressed “like a deputy 
sheriff about to make his rounds.” Nor 
was a thoroughbred mount mandatory 
in those informal days. Boys often ap- 
peared astride mules, while the most 
elderly members of a hunting party 
sometimes followed in buggies. 

These ante-bellum fox hunts, at- 
tended by yelping hounds and _hal- 
loaing riders, were “great frolics” in 
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which the social and convivial aspects 
were almost as important as the chase 
itself. When gentlemen gathered at a 
plantation house for a day’s sport, they 
first fortified themselves with an “eye 
opener” from their host’s sideboard, 
returning later for a succulent and 
hearty “breakfast.” Often the young 
ladies of the household, as well as any 
visiting belles, would see the hunts- 
men off with joyful cries of encourage- 
ment. The same girls would greet the 
riders upon their return, at which time 
some lucky lass might receive the fox’s 
brush from one of the sportsmen as a 
token of his regard. On cold winter 
evenings devotees of the sport liked to 
gather around a bowl of “screeching 
hot punch” to discuss old triumphs 
and to dream of new ones. 

In those days Virginians preferred 
to hunt the native gray fox. That 
crafty beast used guile rather than 
speed to escape his pursuers, while 
an “old red” would lead the hunters 
across rough country on a wild, horse- 
tiring chase for half a day or more, 
often getting completely away at the 
end. Parts of the Old Dominion were 
still so thickly wooded that close pur- 
suit was often exceedingly difficult, 
and many huntsmen were satisfied if 
they could keep fox and hounds in 


Wealthy Northern sportsmen 
imitated English customs. 
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view during the greater part of the 
chase. Usually, however, they were 
able to ride fast enough to appear on 
the scene of the kill in time to retrieve 
the fox’s brush. 

The Civil War not only put a virtual 
end to fox hunting for its duration but, 
by its impact on Southern economy, 
caused a drastic curtailment of the 
sport in the first several years after 
Appomattox. Many packs of dogs were 
dispersed because their owners could 
no longer afford their maintenance. 
Here and there, however, avid sports- 
men kept a few hounds and hunted 
with them on the few opportunities 
for recreation their work permitted. 

These devotees kept a knowledge of 
the sport alive until the 1870’s and 
1880's, when English farmers and 
horse breeders, attracted by the state’s 
immigration program, began to settle in 
the Virginia Piedmont. Most of these 
newcomers were accustomed to hunt- 
ing foxes on their home island, being 
either retired army or navy officers or 
younger sons of the rural gentry. Many 
of them brought their horses and 
hounds with them and resumed their 
favorite recreation on their new farms. 
Some like a certain Captain Assheton, 
a British army officer who settled in 


This informal group of fox hunters posed for Norfolk photographer 
Harry C. Mann in the early years of this century. 


the eastern part of Fauquier County, 
invited their neighbors to ride with 
them. These settlers made no serious 
effort, however, to introduce the highly 
ceremonious hunting customs then be- 
ing practiced in Great Britain. 

This was left to the wealthy sports- 
men from the northeastern part of the 
United States who began to come to 
Virginia to hunt later in the nine- 
teenth century. These, members in 
gocd standing of the new leisure class 
that had grown up since the Civil 
War, had been hunting for many years 
in the country between Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. By the 1880's, how- 
ever, live foxes were becoming scarcer 
there and wire fences more prevalent, 
thus hindering their enjoyment of the 
sport and forcing them to satisfy them- 
selves with drag hunts. Furthermore, 
Northern winters, coinciding as they 
did with the hunting season, proved 
vexingly inconvenient. To escape these 
disadvantages of climate and over- 
crowding, Northern lovers of the sport 
turned southward to Virginia in search 
of warmer and more open country. 

They found both in the same rolling 
Piedmont hills of Loudoun, Fauquier, 
and Albemarle where fox hunting was 
already undergoing a minor revival. 
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Like these members of the Farmington Hunt Club, many Virginia fox hunters enjoy the colorful cere- 

monial that has come to be associated with their sport. The huntsman (upper left) calls the hounds 

with his horn; other scarlet-clad riders assemble around him (upper right). The stirrup cup that is being 
passed from one rider to another in the scene below contains a refreshing potion. 
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Whether they wear pink coats or work clothes, Virginia devotees of the sport encounter rough riding 

and many obstacles, both natural and man-made, in the pursuit of their prey. Riders are shown (above) 

following their hounds over one of Albemarle County’s many fences and (below) resting their mounts in 
a Piedmont creek used by a fleet and wily fox to throw them off the scent. 
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Many Virginia devotees of the sport disdained the imported customs 


and continued to hunt as they had always done. 


Beginning in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and continuing 
into the twentieth, these wealthy 
sportsmen and sportswomen began to 
settle in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
mountains. They introduced there 
many of the formal trappings and ac- 
cessories they had already borrowed 
from England. Among these innova- 
tions were pink coats, top hats, and 
riding crops. They also brought thor- 
oughbred English horses, called “hunt- 
ers,’ and well-mannered English 
hounds. These fortunate animals were 
cared for in well-built and commodi- 
ous quarters, where they lived better 
than many human residents of the 
commonwealth. 

Instead of chasing the gray fox, as 
most Virginians did, the newcomers 
preferred to chase his fleeter red cous- 
in. Mounted on their thoroughbreds, 
they followed their hounds at break- 
neck speed, jumping rail and stone 
fences and splashing across creeks, 
striving always to be “in at the death.” 
It took an exceedingly skilled rider, 
however, to “live with the hounds” 
from beginning to end. 

As in the ante-bellum days, the 
ladies continued to grace the sport 
with their presence, although in an in- 
creasingly more active and less purely 
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decorative manner. The energetic 
young woman who rode to hounds 
mounted sidesaddle “on a superb mare 
almost as lovely as herself” became a 
familiar figure in the state’s hunting 
fields before the turn of the century. 


Many Virginians tended to ridicule 
the newcomers and their ways and 
went on hunting in the carefree man- 
ner to which they were accustomed, 
wearing what they chose, making all 
the noise they pleased, and pursuing 
gray foxes with native hounds. (Inci- 
dentally, many of the newcomers soon 
found their imported canines too slow 
for the rugged Piedmont and replaced 
them from native kennels.) Other en- 
thusiasts in the Old Dominion, how- 
ever, adopted the new style of hunt- 
ing. One of the more distinguished 
converts was Westmoreland Davis of 
Leesburg, who was chosen Master of 
Fox Hounds with the Loudoun Hunt 
before he became governor of Vir- 
ginia. Another, Gertrude Rives (Mrs. 
Allen) Potts of Albemarle, a descend- 
ant of Dr. Thomas Walker, helped to 
organize the Castle Hill Hounds in 
1905 and became its first M. F. H. 

Hunt clubs sprang up in various 
parts of the state, particularly in the 
Piedmont, during the last years of the 
nineteenth century and the early dec- 
ades of the twentieth. To be sure, 


Groups like the Deep Run Hunt Club of Richmond, shown as it met 
for a day’s sport in 1901, included enthusiasts of both sexes. 
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The Sahseenaili reproduced on this page, depicting some of the highlights of contemporary fox hunts, 
appeared before the end of the 19th century. 


somewhat similar groups had existed 
here and there during the ante-bellum 
period, but these were few in number 
and highly informal in organization. 
Those established later were much 
more elaborate and much more numer- 
ous. By 1912 nineteen such clubs in 
the Old Dominion were nationally 
recognized, and there were almost fifty 
privately owned packs of foxhounds. 
Some of these organizations were 
dominated by Virginians, while others 
were made up almost exclusively of 
men and women who had “the over- 
trained New York look all over them.” 
Still others drew their memberships, 
more or less equally, from both groups. 
All this activity aroused consider- 
able interest in the sport. Illustrated 
articles in popular magazines both 
stimulated that interest and gave evi- 
dence of its existence, as did the hunt- 


Symbols of fox hunting to be seen in these lithographs include a fox’s brush with a pair of spurs 
(above, left) and a hunting crop and cap (below, right). 
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ing prints that hung on the walls of 
Virginia parlors. Before the century 
turned, a Richmond tobacco firm, seek- 
ing to enhance the respectability of its 
cigarettes, began using gaily colored 
hunting scenes in its advertising. 
When impressionable buyers inferred 
from this that gentlemen in pink coats 
smoked only “Richmond Straight 
Cuts,” that was to the clear advantage 
of Messrs. Allen and Ginter, or so it 
must have seemed to them. 

“Make the thing fashionable and it 
will go,” a Southern-born sports writer 
had advised his fox-hunting friends in 
Virginia as early as 1889. So thor- 
oughly was this recommendation taken 
to heart in certain quarters that the 
sport long ago became identified with 
the possession of wealth and leisure. 

Fox hunting’s emphasis on fashion 
and inevitably heavy expenses explain 


only in part why the circles of its dev- 
otees have grown smaller during the 
twentieth century. Another factor is 
that it has suffered from the increasing 
competition of other kinds of recrea- 
tion. Humanitarian considerations may 
have influenced some to turn away 
from a sport once defined as “the un- 
eatable pursued by the unspeakable.” 
The interruptions caused by two world 
wars, repeated increases in the cost of 
living, and the widespread adoption 
of wire fencing in Virginia rural areas 
have also contributed to this trend. 
Fox hunting has continued to become 
more exclusive, conducted more and 
more by wealthy non-Virginians from 
the North and the Middle West. 
Nonetheless, so long as there are foxes 
in the Old Dominion, there will be 
men and hounds who will take pleas- 
ure in hunting them down. + + 7 
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The Code Duello in Virginia 


The Rise and Decline of a “Way of Death” 


by Robert L. Scribner 


RE to gentlemen of the “old” school 
convey the impression that they are quite more punc- 
tilious and courtly than are gentlemen of the “new” 
school. They further imply that what is “new” is 
necessarily deficient. But barring some atomic finale 
to man’s evolving social story, it is apparent that each 
generation for ages to come may, if comparing itself 
unfavorably with its fathers, compensate for its gnaw- 
ing sense of inferiority by noting how much more 
glaring are the shortcomings of its children. For all 
that, there are probably few Virginians today so archaic 
socially that they regret the passing, in a school older 
than their own, of one institution. That was the code 
duello, in the exercise of which gentlemen composed 
differences involving honor by the simple expedient 
of attempting each other's violent end. 
It is impossible to mention in this summary more 
than a few of Virginians’ most outstanding duels. The 
first recorded affair to take 
place on the “field of honor” 
in Virginia occurred in 1619, 


when Captain William Ep- 


pes challenged Captain Edward Stallinge and slew 
his man. The incident was, however, unusual. In the 
main, colonial Americans contented themselves with 
less lethal modes of argumentation. The first real im- 
pulse toward obtaining murderous “satisfaction” came 
only in the 1770's, at a time when many youthful Vir- 
ginians, returning from English universities, brought 
with them prevalent Old World concepts. And even 
more instrumental in establishing the code was the 
arrival during the Revolution of scores of British and 
Continental officers prepared to underwrite the ideal 
that gentlemen had their own method of resolving 
personal differences. 

As a matter of fact, there were for decades no formal 
rules by which the code was observed. Not until 
1838, indeed, did a Charleston, South Carolina, pub- 
lisher issue what is presumably the first American blue 
book of dueling usage, The Code of Honor by John 
Lyde Wilson. Meanwhile, 
much blood had already 
flowed, and gentlemen had 
come to understand very 
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thoroughly the fundamentals of an expanding tradi- 
tion. That tradition dictated that an offended party 
should issue his challenge in writing and through a 
friend, naming the time and place at which satisfaction 
would be sought. The challenged man, on the other 
hand, had the right to designate the weapons and the 
distance at which they would be employed. This much 
settled, the seconds of the disputants would draft in 
minute detail a formal statement of the conditions un- 
der which the combat would be conducted. Then, at 
the appointed locale and hour, the gentlemen involved 
would take their respective stations, with surgeons in 
grim attendance to care for any possible injuries. 
The fact that violence of itself 
never solves a moral issue, coupled 
with the fact that too frequently the 
wrong man suffered death or injury, 
caused Thomas Jefferson to propose 
in 1779 to the Virginia legislature 
that killing in a duel be punishable 
by hanging. But the time was not 
yet. It was not until 1796 that Jeffer- 
son’s proposal was enacted into law, 
and then only in emasulated form. 
The College of William and Mary 
had, meantime, in 1792 adopted a 
“statute” prohibiting dueling among 
the students, on pain of censure or 
expulsion. This, however, did not suf- 
fice to retard the youthful John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke from challenging 
and wounding his fellow student, 
Robert Barraud Taylor of Norfolk, over the pronunci- 
ation of a word employed in public debate. And when, 
in 1802, the college authorities did expel two matricu- 
lates, their high-handed action caused the resentful 
student body to express its irritation in a mass strike. 
In that same year, 1802, Virginia Congressman Ed- 
win Gray moved in the House of Representatives that 
a committee be appointed to consider the advisability 
of barring from federal office any participant in a duel. 
The House declined to entertain the motion; and 
there matters remained until, in 1806, Congress out- 
lawed recourse to the duello by army personnel. But 
then, as a matter of hard fact, neither congressmen 
nor army personnel so discommoded themselves as to 
pay the slightest heed to the law. As a case in point, the 
malodorous General James Wilkinson unhesitatingly 
challenged John Randolph (long since departed from 
William and Mary for the House) for having, among 
many other things, dubbed him a “mammoth of in- 
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John Randolph of Roanoke 


iquity’—which he indubitably was. On this occasion, 
however, the usually impetuous Virginian failed to 
oblige; for, according to the niceties of the code, 
gentlemen fought only gentlemen, not mammoths of 
iniquity. To Wilkinson he replied, therefore, “I cannot 
descend to your level. This is my final answer.” The 
mammoth’s response was to plaster the national capital 
with placards proclaiming his detractor “a prevari- 
cating, base, calumniating scoundrel, poltroon and 
coward.” And thus a new twist—henceforward it 
became widely customary for an aggrieved party to 
“post” an adversary, either to force him to fight or to 
place him in jeopardy of ostracism should he refuse. 

Randolph, nevertheless, remained 
unperturbed. He was his own final 
arbiter on what constituted gentility, 
valor, and all else; and that authority 
he was capable of expressing so in- 
vectively that—elected to the Senate, 
as he was in 1825—he literally tyran- 
nized over the writhing membership 
of that august but hapless assembly. 
Certain searing remarks made by him 
respecting Secretary of State Henry 
Clay impelled the great Kentuckian 
to demand satisfaction at pistol point. 
This time Randolph was completely 
accommodating, for Clay, after all, 
was a gentleman. 

The duel was fought on April 8, 
1826, on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, at Little Falls so that Ran- 
dolph, should he fall, might die on the soil of the 
Old Dominion. There were two exchanges of fire; but 
no greater harm was wrought than that caused by 
Clay’s sending a ball burning through the tail of the 
white flannel dressing gown his eccentric opponent 
was of the moment affecting. “It was,” sighed Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton years later, “about the last high- 
toned duel that I witnessed.” 

That national legislation against the duello should 
have been nonexistent—or, where existent, ineffective 
—need scarcely be wondered at when highly placed 
federal officials themselves embraced the code. A most 
conspicuous example of this endorsement occurred in 
a fatal clash in 1839, with eight congressmen on the 
field. One of these was the vitriolic Virginian, Henry 
A. Wise, who, engaged as a second for a Representa- 
tive from Kentucky, allegedly goaded him on against 
his Northern opponent by insisting, “You must kill 
that damned Yankee.” 
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Within the common- 
wealth itself the statute 
of 1796 was replaced 
by one more stringent. 
In May, 1808, Thomas 
Lewis and John Mc- 
Henry, fighting with 

) rifles at Christiansburg, 
slew each other and 
roused sentiment in 
the General Assembly 
for the complete out- 

lawing of the duello. Then, on March 11, 1809, the 
prominent and popular Colonel Nathaniel Pope was 
shot down at “Chilton” in Hanover County. That 
brought into line the unconvinced and the wavering, 
and the result was a new act adopted on January 

26, 1810. This legislation provided that the winner 

of a fatal duel, along with his abettors, should be 
guilty of murder and suffer death by hanging. And, 
further, it provided that the issuance or acceptance of 

a challenge should disqualify either principal from 

holding state office. 

Subsequently the law was amended and broadened; 
but the weight of public opinion stood massively 
against its enforcement, so the legislation was to all 
effect a dead letter. Indeed, in the 1830's and ’40’s, as 
the duello faded away in the North, support of it 
intensified in a South increasingly forced to assume 
a defensive posture in regard to more than one of its 
“peculiar” institutions. Yet as in all ages, so in this: 
public opinion was a tyrant forcing many to do openly 
what they privily despised. One fought for his “honor” 
(as susceptible to interpretation as that word may be) 
and, fighting, killed or maimed, or was killed or 
maimed—and all too frequently in affairs involving 
near kinsmen or close friends. Otherwise, one did not 
fight, was “posted,” and was forced to suffer the social 
consequences. It was this situation that dragged from 
the dying John Hampden Pleasants of Richmond, the 
victim of a rival newspaper editor, Thomas Ritchie, 
Jr., the gasping lament, “What a damned immolation 
this is, to be such slaves to public opinion!” 

It might be supposed that, with the uprooting of 
the major peculiar institution on which so much of 
ante-bellum Southern economy had rested, incidental 
institutions (and peculiarities) would also have gone 
by the board. Such, however, was not the case; for, 
losing of the past what they must, Southern leaders 
and their followers yet retained so much as they could; 
and the code was adhered to as vigorously as ever 
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—especially in Virginia. Here the incendiary politics 
of the 1870's and ’80’s made for explosive settlements, 
and those settlements reached with crippling effect into 
the office of more than one news editor. 

A famous editor-duelist of the day was dignified 
William C. Elam of the Richmond Whig, whose sight 
was so poor that he was, in truth, less a marksman 
than a target. In 1881 he was compelled to sustain 
with pistol political convictions at variance with those 
of obese and ordinarily mild Richard F. Beirne of the 
Richmond State. The latter, having proved his point, 
genteelly doffed his hat, bowed, and returned to his 
swivel chair. Elam, the while, was borne from the 
field with a severe thigh wound. 

Still undaunted, he shortly later advised his readers 
that the political faction espoused by Colonel Thomas 
Smith of Fauquier were “buccaneers” who in 1860 
had “plunged Virginia into secession, revolution and 
war,” whereafter, with the collapse of the Confeder- 
acy, they “grabbed the remaining swag and sneaked 
away in humiliating disgrace and shameful trepida- 
tion.” Colonel Smith demanded retraction or satisfac- 
tion. In the end he had to content himself with 
satisfaction, or so much of it as consisted of blowing 
out four of Elam’s teeth and shattering his jaw. 

Not all these encounters were waged over politics, 
however. The duel fought at Oakwood Cemetery in 
Richmond on May 10, 1873, between John Brook 
Mordecai and W. Page McCarty, was inspired by 
rivalry for the hand of blonde Mary Triplett, the city’s 
reigning belle. The outcome was that the tall Mor- 
decai fell fatally stricken, and the handsome young 
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McCarty was painful- 
ly wounded. In conso- 
nance with the written 
word, the invalided 
victor was arrested; but 
in consonance with the 
precedents, he was par- 
doned by Governor 
Gilbert Carlton Walk- 
er. This sensational af- 
fair appears to have 
marked a turning point 
in public sentiment. Regardless of the law or the prac- 
tice, Richmond was deeply stirred; nor were the citizens 
of the state at large left without emotions. It seems safe 
to infer, though there were no contemporary yardsticks 
by which public opinion could be polled (save in 
political elections), that from 1873 onward there was 
a crystallization of the mass sense against condoning 
attempts at mutual assassination and shrugging them 
off as adherence to a “code.” Certainly McCarty was 
to find some years later that popular views had altered 
sharply. 

Beyond all doubt, the “duelingest” family in Virginia 
were the Wises. Henry A. Wise, congressman, gov- 
ernor, and Confederate general, was long the stormy 
petrel of Old Dominion politics. A promenader on 
more than one field of honor, he blazed a path proud- 
ly trod by his nephews, Peyton and George, the 
latter of whom exchanged shots with Harrison Holt 
Riddleberger, destined to sit in the United States 
Senate. Nor was Wise abandoned in the course he 
pursued by his son Obadiah Jennings. The younger 
man, while less volatile than the father, managed 
over a two-year period to engage in some eight duels. 
His record was fortunately softened by the fact of 
his being so inaccurate a pistolier; but be that as it 
may, “I could not conceive,’ confessed his younger 
brother, John Sergeant, “the mental or moral proc- 
esses by which my sweet brother . . . could bring 
himself without anger to shoot at another man with 
deadly intent [and then] say his prayers at night and 
go to church and mingle in gay society just as he had 
done before.” 

Young John S. Wise himself eventually “blazed” at a 
foeman when, in 1882, he met John S. Crockett of Wythe- 
ville at Yellow Sulphur Springs. Neither man was in- 
jured; but then neither had John Sergeant found the 
duello more enjoyable in the practice than in specula- 
tion. His affair with Crockett ended, therefore, he pub- 
licly affirmed that he would never, for any reason what- 
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ever, fight another duel. 

It was while John S. 
Wise was serving in 
Congress and aspiring 
to the governorship 
that Page McCarty, by 
that time editor of the 
Richmond Campaign, 
launched a series of 
abusive attacks on him, 
culminating with the 
pronouncement that 
the congressman was “a 
jackass, with apologies 
to the jackass.” Fire- 
works seemed inevitable, but on March 2, 1884, in a 
public letter Wise made a most unexpected and unor- 
thodox rejoinder. A challenge? Not at all. Readers were 
reminded that the writer had two years before dis- 
avowed dueling, and he did not intend to change his 
mind now. Try as he would, therefore, McCarty could 
have no “difficulty” with him. Since that unfortunate 
journalist had killed Mordecai, he had “been going 
around smelling the blood on his hands and panting 
for more.” But Wise himself had “a sweet home filled 
with merry children.” His income was adequate to per- 
mit his living comfortably. “In God’s name,” then, 
“what would a man like Page McCarty put in stake 
against this” when forcing him to stand at ten paces 
with pistols? “His invitation comes too late.” Time 
was when Wise “might have been fool enough” to 
embrace such a contest, but with maturity and a firmer 
grasp on the realities of life, he had bade “farewell 
forever to the McCarty type of manhood.” What peo- 
ple might think of his courage was problematical, but 
he “would rather risk the charge of cowardice than 
that of murder.” 

Too much, on the other hand, was known of Wise’s 
past, including his honorable record with the Con- 
federate army, for anyone to question his valor. The 
times were meet, and the man and the hour were met; 
the public swung glacially behind the congressman to 
applaud his stand. Not McCarty was the hero of the 
day. 

As no man could then have known, the final duel 
in Virginia had already been fought—on October 5, 
1883, when George Thomas, meeting Algerman Battle- 
heim in the moonlight at Fincastle, blew off the latter’s 
face. In this fashion Thomas consciously defended his 
“honor” and, at the same time, unwittingly became 
the last gentleman of an “old” school. 4 7 + 
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Guns, Silkworms, and Pigs 


Bellona Arsenal and Bellona Foundry 
Saw Service under Two Flags 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


An unknown artist drew this pencil sketch of the pei sides the middle of the 19th century. The 
three-story barracks at the left disappeared early in the 1840’s. The original drawing is preserved in the 
Alderman Library of the University of Virginia. 


ee as most educated Vir- John Clarke of Powhatan County, a 
ginians of the early nineteenth century 
knew, was the Roman goddess of war. manufacture of lethal weapons. 


Sometimes described as the wife of As the first superintendent of the 
Mars, sometimes as his sister, this for- Virginia State Armory, he had built 
midable deity went into battle, so the 7, and managed an arms factory for the 
ancients believed, armed with a whip fabrication of rifles, muskets, swords, 
and carrying a torch. Our ancestors and bayonets, and he had begun con- 
must have thought it appropriate, struction of a cannon foundry. Forced 
therefore, that the arsenal that the fed- out of office in 1809, he had decided 
eral government erected in Chesterfield to turn his talents to the establishment 
County at the close of the War of of a foundry of his own. Early in 1814 
1812 should be named for her. he and his partner, the eloquent and 

Located about twelve miles west of persuasive William Wirt, entered into 
downtown Richmond on the south side a provisional agreement with the ar- 
of the James River, the arsenal was my’s Ordnance Department to “pre- 
situated immediately to the west of a pare works & means for the supply of 
cannon foundry that was already in cannon & shot to the United States.” 
existence. This older establishment, A little more than a year later Clarke 


man of considerable experience in the 


which also bore the name of Bellona, Major John Clarke suggested indicated that he had met the condi- 
was owned and operated by Major the arsenal’s site. tions of this agreement, and in March, 
32 
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1815, he and Wirt negotiated a con- 
tract to cast 300 tons of iron cannon 
for the army. 

He was in Washington on this very 
business when he learned that Con- 
gress had authorized the construction 
of new arsenals and that Secretary of 
War James Monroe had decided to 
locate one of these in Virginia. One 
suspects that a kind of logistical law 
of gravity dictated the eventual choice 
of the site, but the energetic Clarke 
did what he could to help the process 
along. And he was in a position at 
least to make some very detailed sug- 
gestions. 

To be sure, he sought no pecuniary 
benefit for himself. Indeed, as he told 
Lieutenant Colonel George Bomford, 
then Chief of Ordnance, he “felt no 
other interest than that which every 
Citizen ought to feel for his Country.” 
Nonetheless, he thought that Chester- 
field County, where his foundry was 
situated, would be an excellent place 
for the arsenal, and he personally knew 
of several desirable sites in the vicinity 
of his shops. After promising to use 
his influence on the owners thereof, he 
hurried back to Virginia to open the 
maneuvers of persuasion. 

One of the sites that he had men- 


tioned belonged to William Trabue 
and was located immediately upriver 
from the foundry. In September, 1815, 
Trabue sold twenty-seven and a half 
acres to the United States. Construc- 
tion began early in the following year 


These dilapidated buildings were the scene of great activity when 
they were used by workmen of Major Clarke’s foundry. 
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The walls of the powder magazine were thick and sturdy. To 
decrease blast damage, it was surrounded by outer walls. 


under the supervision of Robert Leck- 
ie, master mason in the employ of the 
Ordnance Department. 

By August, 1816, work on the main 
buildings was well advanced, and prep- 
arations were made to begin construc- 
tion of the powder magazine. It had 
been decided to locate this on the 
eastern side of the hill on which the 
arsenal itself was to stand. Since this 
was the side that faced Bellona Found- 
ry, 250 yards away, the major imme- 
diately became alarmed for the safety 
of his property. 

Fearing that an explosion at such 
close quarters would blast his expensive 
installations into rubble and perhaps 
kill a large part of his labor force, he 
protested immediately to Washington. 
He pointed out several detailed tech- 
nical objections, but he was also careful 
to remind Colonel Bomford of his ef- 
forts in procuring the site. The powder 
magazine was accordingly moved to 
the western side of the hill, some fifty 
yards beyond the arsenal’s quadrangle. 
Every effort was made to render this 
structure as blast-proof as possible. 
Built of tightly-cemented masonry, its 
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The locations of the various arsenal buildings, then offered for sale, 
were shown on this 1876 map. Major Clarke’s abandoned foundry 
lay a few hundred yards to the right of this tract. 


windowless walls were as much as five 
and a half feet thick. The whole was 
surrounded by a stone wall whose top 
rose well above the magazine’s roof. 
With such safeguards, all of Clarke’s 
objections must have been answered 
and all his fears allayed. There were 
to be explosions in the vicinity in later 
years, but they were not at the powder 
magazine. 

Construction of the arsenal proper 
continued throughout the rest of 1816 
and into 1817. The completed installa- 
tion consisted of a walled enclosure, 
within which were located eight brick 
buildings. The two largest of these 
were the main arsenal, three stories 
tall, which was situated on the north 
side of the quadrangle, and the equally 
high barracks on the south. Two of 
the remaining six structures, designed 
as officers’ quarters, flanked the main 
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arsenal. Four others, used as workshops 
and storerooms, were located between 
the arsenal and the barracks, two of 
these on the eastern side and the other 
two on the western side of the com- 
pound. Security was provided not only 
by the seventeen-foot-high brick wall 
that connected the buildings but also 
by iron gratings on all outside win- 
dows, the double-planked wooden 
gates, and the loopholes in the walls 
of every structure. Gunports in the 
main arsenal were large enough to per- 
mit the use of cannon. 

From 1816 to 1821 the post was 
garrisoned by a small detachment of 
ordnance troops. Then a company of 
artillery was assigned to duty there. 
From that time until Bellona was dis- 
continued as an active post, this arm 
of the service bore the responsibility 
for its maintenance. 


The arsenal served as a depot for 
the reception and storage of the guns 
made for the army by Major Clarke. 
It maintained shops for the fabrication 
and repair of small arms, which were 
kept there for use by the militia. Tech- 
nicians in the garrison carried out these 
operations, while the rank and file 
were apparently kept busy with guard 
duties and work details. 

The arsenal was located in the mid- 
dle of an area in which slaves were 
relatively numerous and civilians ex- 
ceptionally nervous. Recurrent fears 
of a servile insurrection periodically 
plagued those responsible for its pro- 
tection. Neighbors feared that the 
nearby Midlothian coal fields, where 
several thousand stalwart bondsmen 
were employed, were a potential source 
of trouble. 

Governor Thomas Mann Randolph 
shared these anxieties, and in 1821 he 
protested to the Secretary of War about 
the lax defenses at Bellona. His succes- 
sor, James Pleasants, Jr., made a simi- 
lar complaint two years later. Although 
these fears never materialized, they did 
produce an unhealthy atmosphere of 
suspicion and tension. 

As if this were not enough, a high 
rate of sickness in the garrison pre- 
vailed from the beginning. Some type 
of fever, possibly malaria, was probably 
responsible, but Bellona’s lack of a 
proper infirmary also seems to have 
contributed to the post’s bad record. 
No effective steps were taken to rem- 
edy these conditions, for medical au- 
thorities of the day were inclined to 
blame the harmful “miasmas” that 
were supposed to rise from the water 
and to infect the air. The commander 
was therefore ordered to plant a grove 
of trees between the arsenal and the 


> 
Neither the restored east 
workshops at Bellona Arsenal 
(above) nor the crumbling 
and neglected remnants of 
the nearby foundry (below) 
suggest that both were once 
devoted to warlike uses. 
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river “in order that the miasma may 
be more certainly carried over the 
buildings.” 

Other disadvantages were “the con- 
tinuous expense and inconvenience of 
transportation to and from the Arse- 
nal” and the “extreme difficulty of 
obtaining and maintaining” civilian 
mechanics. In 1832 “the business of 
repairing arms” at Bellona was discon- 
tinued by departmental order, and the 
garrison itself was transferred to Fort 
Monroe in September of the following 
year. 

Left in charge as military caretaker 
was Ordnance Sergeant Moses McAr- 
thur. Under the supervision of this 
veteran soldier who had already served 
more than twenty years in the army, 
the arsenal continued to receive and 
store Major Clarke’s cannon. The 
latter, incidentally, was experiencing 
increasing difficulties with his guns, 
seven of which exploded in June, 
1833, when they were test-fired by 
ordnance inspectors. Fragments of one 
bursting cannon crashed into the side 
of an arsenal building, doing consider- 
able damage to the brickwork. These 
accidents do not seem to have influ- 
enced the decision to withdraw the gar- 
rison, which was moved three months 
later, but they must have furnished 
ironic amusement to anyone who re- 


Three stories tall, the main arsenal was used for the storage of 
cannon and was the center of activity at Bellona. 


membered Clarke’s previous anxiety 
about the powder magazine. Nor did 
they cause the government to cancel 
the major’s contract. Although nine 
more of his guns blew up in 1834, the 
United States continued to use his 
products and to store them at the arse- 
nal. 

By 1837, however, it became clear 
that there was much more space there 
than was needed for this purpose. 
When a Virginia civilian requested 
permission to lease the arsenal build- 


Of these two workshops on the west side of the quadrangle, pictured 
in 1876, only the one at the right still stands. 


ings, now admitted to be “almost 
useless to the government,” the War 
Department listened with interest. 
Thomas Mann Randolph of “Tucka- 
hoe,” a half brother of the governor, 
believed that “the climate and soil 
of middle America” were peculiarly 
adapted to “the culture of silk.” To 
test this theory, he wanted to plant 
mulberry trees and to establish a co- 
coonery at Bellona. Permission was 
given, and Randolph moved in as the 
government’s tenant. 

The “zealous” but “prudent” Ser- 
geant McArthur remained on the scene 
to watch over the public property and 
to superintend the continuing storage 
of Major Clarke’s cannon. Friction 
soon developed between him and the 
new tenant, the latter finding it “ex- 
tremely irksome” to be “placed in sub- 
ordination” to the sergeant. Randolph 
was also upset by the occasional ex- 
plosions at the nearby foundry. “The 
walls & enclosures were disfigured & 
materially mutilated,” he reported, and 
human life was placed in great jeop- 
ardy. Nonetheless, he remained at his 
chosen post of danger for almost three 
years. 

Near the end of that period he an- 
nounced that “the laboratory for the 
culture of silk’ would soon be 
“crowned with entire success.” Un- 
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fortunately, however, he found himself 
forced by “other & extraneous duties” 
to abandon the enterprise. Therefore, 
in 1840 he departed from Bellona, 
after recommending that his friend 
and partner, Thomas S. Pleasants, Jr., 
of Goochland County, should be al- 
lowed to continue the project in his 
stead. 

It soon appeared, however, that 
Randolph’s predictions of success had 
been overly optimistic. Early in 1842, 
“the experiment to raise silk having 
failed,” Pleasants abandoned the en- 
terprise. He cut down the mulberry 
trees at Bellona, planted corn in the 
walled quadrangle, and installed pens 
for hogs in the “lower rooms of the 
tenements.” The upper apartments he 
neglected to clean; they were in “a 
very filthy condition with mulberry 
brush and dead worms.” Sergeant Mc- 
Arthur reported all this to his superiors, 
and Pleasants, in due course, departed. 
By this time the buildings’ exteriors 
were also showing visible signs of 
neglect, and one of them, the old bar- 
racks, had been pulled down. 

The next tenant was Dr. Junius L. 
Archer of Powhatan County, grandson 
of Major Clarke. He had inherited 
the foundry when the old man died 
in May, 1844, and he decided that 
he should live as near as possible to 
his shops. Therefore he applied for 
permission to occupy one of the build- 
ings at Bellona as a private residence, 
and his wish was granted. 

He lived there for twelve years, 
during which he continued to operate 
the foundry. Secretary of War Jeffer- 
son Davis finally decided to dispose of 
the arsenal in 1856, and Archer bought 
it, paying $2,650 for an installation 
it had cost the United States almost 
$200,000 to construct. Thus Bellona 
Arsenal passed into the hands of Major 
Clarke’s grandson, and Sergeant Mc- 
Arthur’s twenty-three-year-long vigil 
there came to an end. 

Five years later Virginia seceded 
from the Union, and Archer set his 
foundry to work manufacturing ord- 
nance for the Confederacy. For the 
first two years of the war he operated 
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his shops as a private individual, sup- 
plying guns to the government at 
Richmond on contract. On January 1, 
1863, he leased both the arsenal and 
the foundry to the Confederacy, but 
he remained on the premises as super- 
intendent. Local tradition would have 
one believe that Bellona Arsenal served 
in the sixties as a vital military in- 
stallation, that it was “Lee’s secret mu- 
nition source.” Its neighbor, Bellona 
Foundry, was obviously useful, but no 
evidence has been found to substanti- 


Now linked, they form an attractive residence. 


ate the imagined importance of the 
arsenal in Confederate strategy. 

After the war Archer continued to 
live at Bellona though, of course, he 
ceased to make cannon. Finding it 
increasingly difficult to maintain the 
place, he was soon trying to dispose of 
it. In 1872, having learned that plans 
to remove the state penitentiary from 
Richmond were being considered, he 
offered the arsenal buildings to the 
commonwealth for this purpose. His 
proposal was not accepted, however, 
and he placed the property in the 
hands of a real estate firm. 

The realtors conscientiously tried to 
interest “capitalists and manufacturers” 


in the arsenal’s industrial possibilities, 
but their appeal provoked no response. 
The firm therefore bought the place 
and tore down four of the remaining 
seven original buildings. Both officers’ 
quarters, one of the workshops, and the 
main arsenal itself thus disappeared, 
and their bricks were sold. Only three 
workshops and the long frame dwell- 
ing that had been erected on the site 
of the old barracks survived. 

The property was finally sold in 
1877, after which it passed through a 


succession of hands. It was acquired 
by the present owner in 1942. With 
respect for its colorful past, he has re- 
stored every surviving vestige of the 
arsenal. The two eastern workshops 
have been converted into his private 
residence; except for the harmonizing 
brick walls that link them, their fa- 
cades betray few signs of adaptation. 
Visitors can still see, for example, the 
loopholes designed for use against im- 
agined enemies who never attacked. 
The busy arsenal is now a peaceful 
country estate, and only its name and 
the ruins of the nearby powder maga- 
zine suggest that it was once dedicated 
to the arts of war. + + + 
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The Incredible News of Powered Flight 


The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot Published a Story the World 
Was Not Yet Prepared to Accept 


by James R. Short 


Virginian-Pilot. 
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FINAL DECISION TWO 


Double vine “headlines were rare in 1903. City Editor Keville Glennan shoal the story of 
the Wright brothers’ first powered flight deserved this prominent display. 


a the last day of February, 1902, the British | named Wright were building a flying machine out of 
steamer Yeoman became stranded off Cape Henry. a box kite at Kill Devil Hill down near Kitty Hawk 
That night—and a mean winter night it was—a young __ on the North Carolina coast. 

Norfolk newspaperman hired a bay stallion at Virginia The skeptical inhabitants of the coastal country, 
Beach and rode to the scene of the wreck. Huddled many of whom frequently served as lifesavers, were 
around a driftwood fire on the beach with several of aware at that time how helpless men could be in as 
the lifesaving crewmen, the shivering reporter com- _ ancient an invention as a ship. That two grown men 
plained about the ride from Virginia Beach against an _— were actually trying to construct a machine that would 
icy wind. One of the surfmen looked up, and his _ fly through the air was merely amusing to them. But, 
weathered face wrinkled into a teasing grin. “Cheer silly or not, to Glennan the experiments of the Wrights 
up,” he said to the newcomer, Keville Glennan. “Be- were worth keeping an eye on. If the Ohioans suc- 
fore long you will be able to fly to these wrecks.” Then ceeded, it would make a whopping story. 

he went on to add that a couple of men from Ohio Kitty Hawk was only eighty miles from Norfolk. 


q An impressive monument towers above Kill Devil Hill on Currituck Sound to honor the Wright brothers. 
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Edward O. Dean 


But it was an isolated spot, and erratic transportation 
stretched those eighty miles into a trip of two or three 
days. It would not be practicable for a Norfolk re- 
porter to go down there and keep posted on the Wright 
brothers. Would these crewmen, who were usually 
quick to learn coastal news over the telephone line 
connecting the lifesaving stations, notify Glennan over 
that line in case this machine happened to work? They 
readily promised that help; and Glennan, the city edi- 
tor of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot doubling as reporter, 
having planted his contacts for a possible story, filed 
the lead away in his mind and headed for home as 
the Yeoman floated off the shoal with high tide. 

Almost two years passed. The Wrights returned 
from time to time to the barren North Carolina coast, 
where the winds were steady and strong enough for 
their glider experiments. Currituck Sounders were 
tolerant of the two outlanders and grew to like them. 
The brothers did not quite seem to qualify as cranks. 
Their behavior was puzzling, but these sea folk were 
not the type to admit that the Wrights might meet 
with success. 

Few other Americans really felt that this thing could 
be done. Fewer still would risk such an opinion pub- 
licly. The chief engineer of the United States Navy 
reinforced the skeptics by announcing that flying could 
never advance beyond the balloon stage. To all talk 
of powered flight he retorted confidently that “man is 
to-day no nearer fulfillment than he was ages ago when 
he first dreamed of flying through the air.” The sober 
prediction of this engineer was supported by one of 
the nation’s leading astronomers. Aerial flight had 
been shown to be as impossible, he said, as the mathe- 
maticians’ efforts to square the circle. 

In the fall of 1903 Dr. Samuel P. Langley discour- 
aged even the visionaries. Twice his expensively built 
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Keville Glennan 


Harry P. Moore 


airship, the “Buzzard,” dived from the end of a house- 
boat into the Potomac River as his assistant attempted 
to pilot it through the air. Here was inadvertent but 
practical proof by a respected scientist that flight was 
both impossible and dangerous. 

New inventions are now seldom exciting. We have 
grown to accept them, abandoning the protective skep- 
ticism of a less mechanical age. Whereas the isolated 
coastal lifesavers of 1903 were unimpressed with the 
possibility of human flight, we now concede with little 
excitement that space travel awaits only the develop- 
ment of proper equipment. But the jokes, the jeers, 
and the disbelief that until a few years ago were 
inevitably present at the birth of an invention picked 
up new authority from the Langley failures. 

On the afternoon of December 17, 1903, a telegram 
passed over the wire of the Norfolk Weather Bureau. 
Signed by Orville Wright, it was addressed to his 
father in Dayton, Ohio, and read: 


SUCCESS FOUR FLIGHTS THURSDAY MORNING 
ALL AGAINST TWENTY-ONE MILE WIND 
STARTED FROM LEVEL WITH ENGINE POWER 
ALONE AVERAGE SPEED THROUGH AIR 
THIRTY-ONE MILES LONGEST 59 SECONDS 
INFORM PRESS HOME CHRISTMAS 


Later in the day Edward O. Dean, a reporter for 
the Virginian-Pilot, made a routine call at the Weather 
Bureau, where the telegraph operator passed along the 
news that the Wrights had actually flown, although he 
had not retained a copy of the telegram. 

Dean hurried to the desk of the city editor with 
this tip and was promptly sent back to the Weather 
Bureau to “bottle up” the story for the Virginian-Pilot 
against its rival morning paper, the Norfolk Landmark. 


When Dean returned at 8:30 P.M., Glennan had 
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confirmed the tip by telephon- 
ing two of the lifesavers who 
had promised to keep him post- 
ed on the Wrights’ progress. 

As Dean and Glennan nerv- 
ously discussed how to write a 


six-bladed propellers by the re- 
porters, and they talked confi- 
dently of the manner in which 
Wilbur Wright, “the man in 
the car,” tacked first to port, 
then to starboard, then drove 


story about which they had 
no information beyond the bare 
fact that man had flown, Harry 
P. Moore of the paper's busi- 
ness office walked into the news 
room. Had they heard about the LAOS art 
Wrights flying down in Caro- ie 
lina? He had the whole story, 
he said, but he wasn’t prepared 
to reveal his source. This was 
an astonishing development. Dean and Glennan had 
thought that they were alone in their possession of the 
news. But Glennan was eager for details, and these 
Moore supplied. 

As Moore filled in with his information, Glennan 
wrote the story. Moore, as it turned out, drew liberal- 
ly upon his imagination for details while Glennan 
strung out the account in a manner that showed a talent 
for imaginative description. “Like a monster bird,” the 
story ran, “the invention hovered above the breakers 
and circled over the rolling sand hills at the command 
of its navigator and, after soaring for three miles, it 
gracefully descended to earth again, and rested lightly 
upon the spot selected by the man in the car as a suit- 
able landing place.” 

The total distance covered by the Wrights that day 
was expanded in the account by more than two and 
one-half miles. The machine was equipped with two 
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IS A BETTER NAMEFUR IT. 


A cartoon in a Richmond paper pictured 
Langley renaming his airship. 


straight ahead. When he had 
finally landed in the chosen 
spot, he stepped out of the ma- 
chine. “ ‘Eureka!’ he cried, as 
did the alchemists of old.” In 
later years Orville Wright re- 
called the story with great 
amusement at the thought of 
his taciturn brother ever shout- 
ing “Eureka!” at anything. 

Although he was not yet a member of the news staff, 
Moore was the Norfolk correspondent for several out- 
of-town newspapers. He well knew the cash value of a 
good news story. Clearing with Glennan in order to 
avoid offering the story to a paper with a Landmark re- 
porter as its Norfolk correspondent, Moore contacted 
over a dozen newspapers—two in the Wrights’ own 
Ohio but only one each in several other states. Replies 
to his telegraphic query varied from questioning ac- 
ceptance to prompt rejection. 

Moore later related that one Ohio paper wired back, 
“We don’t want any cock and bull yarn like that.” It 
refused to pay the telegraph toll on Moore's inquiry— 
twenty-two cents. Lorin Wright, brother of Orville 
and Wilbur, met a similar rebuff when he attempted 
to “inform press” in Dayton. 

In the end only five papers bought the story, and 
three of them did not print it at all the next day. Few 


The Wright brothers included a shed for the plane in their camp near Kitty Hawk. 
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A side view of the first motored aircraft to fly. 


editors were willing even later to take a chance on 
the story. When they did, it was to place the news 
on an inside or back page—insurance against embar- 
rassment should the account prove to be untrue. The 
Richmond News Leader, for example, carried the story 
the following afternoon on page 8, while on December 
19 the Times-Dispatch published on page 5 several 
news items from Norfolk, among which was a brief 
account of the flight. 

Both the editors and their readers were unprepared 
to accept without visual evidence any tale of men 
actually flying. Natural skepticism, reassurances by 
learned men that flight was impossible, a history of 
failures—all these compelled the average American (to 
say nothing of facts-conscious editors) to demand proof 
before admitting that men could fly. 

Of the three papers that printed the first flight story 
on December 18, 1903, only the Virginian-Pilot gave 
it full front-page display, including a double banner 
headline. Glennan, Moore, and Dean had no doubt 
that flight had really been accomplished. That, they 
knew, was a fact. It was a fact that eventually shocked 
a disbelieving world, but only when the world had 
had sufficient time to swap doubt for positive proof. 

The details imagined by 
the enterprising Norfolk re- 
porters were, after all, far less. 
significant than the event. ‘ 
That they barely collided 
with the truth is unimpor- 
tant. Years later, when he 
recalled the story, Orville 
Wright said to Moore: “It 


A front view of the plane the Wrights flew fifty years ago. 


tain one fact that was correct. 
There had been a flight.” 

In the spring of 1908 the 
Wrights returned to Kitty 
Hawk to prepare for tests lat- 
er in the year at Fort Myer, 
Virginia. After five years 
War Department officials 
had begun to show mild in- 
terest. French and other Eu- 
ropean flight enthusiasts 
were pressing the Wrights 
to bring their machine to Eu- 
rope. Americans were gen- 
erally apathetic. They had remained so since the first 
news of the Wright flight. But in 1908 the news firmly 
established itself as truth. Once again the Virginian- 
Pilot was far out in front with the story. 

The second scoop turned out to be a rather bad guess. 
Six days before the Wrights made their first flight in 
1908, the Virginian-Pilot reported that they had flown 
ten miles out over the ocean. It was flattering to the 
brothers to be credited with so much development in 
the art of flying during the preceding five years. It 
irritated them that such a flight was reported even 
before their plane was fully assembled. Aside from the 
inaccutacy of this story, it had the virtue of alerting 
numerous newspapers that the Wrights were again on 
the North Carolina coast. Several reporters were on 
hand when the flights began again. Though the fact 
that man was flying could still be seen by only a few 
people, the world through these reporters slowly began 
to shed its suspicion and to accept the accounts as valid. 

What Norfolk newspapermen had reported hours 
after it occurred was still news to unbelievers five years 
later. More than all else, this demonstrated the size of 
the scoop that became one of the world’s great news 
stories. 7 7 7 


was an amazing piece of 
work. Though ninety-nine 
per cent wrong, it did con- 
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Submission, Coercion, or Secession? 


Eight Years after They Had Made Their Choice, the Supreme Court 


Informed Virginians Their Decision Was Unconstitutional 


3" September 17, 1860, Gover- 
nor Letcher (his friends called him 
“Honest John”) announced that he 
was calling the General Assembly of 
Virginia into special session in order 
that it might consider the possible sale 
of the James River and Kanawha 
Canal Company to a group of inter- 
ested French capitalists. “Neverthe- 
less,” added the editor of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer in the understatement 
of the year, “it is possible that the leg- 
islature on assembling will find even 
more serious work to do.” Possible it 
was, for it seemed highly probable that 
by January 7, 1861, the date set for 
the opening of the special session, the 
“Black Republican” candidate, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, would be president-elect 
of the United States. 

The probability of the event was 
translated into fact; and when the As- 
sembly at length convened, the parade 
of the lower cotton states out of the 
Union was already under way. This 
division of the national house was so 
paramount in point of public interest 
that in his message to the legislature 
“Honest John” scarcely mentioned the 
sale of the canal company. He dwelt, 
instead, on the role the commonwealth 
should play in the swiftly unfolding 
drama. In essence, he scolded both 
camps of the rending Union for what 
to him seemed unreasonable behavior; 
yet he advised that he could see noth- 
ing for Virginia to do but to bide her 
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“Honest John” Letcher 


time in determining with which camp 
the better bargain could be struck. 

The Assembly also was unable to 
strike out on a positive course. Its 
membership entertained little doubt 
that a state possessed the right to se- 
cede if it so wished, and it went almost 
immediately on record with a denial 
that the federal authority possessed 
constitutional power to attempt the 
coercion of a sovereignty withdrawing 
to resume its old role as an independ- 
ent power. Nevertheless, it felt that 
without submitting the matter more 
directly to the expression of the popu- 
lar will, it could not presume to act on 
behalf of the people of Virginia in a 
matter at once so delicate and so vital. 
With the governor’s approval, it called, 
therefore, for the election of a con- 
vention to determine the place of the 
commonwealth in the evolving scheme 
of things. 


Because there were scarcely more 
than three weeks until the date set by 
the Assembly for the election of con- 
vention delegates, the issue was far 
from clear in many counties. Scores of 
candidates refused to make any open 
commitments, contenting themselves 
with the vague brand “unionist” and 
hinting at the same time that they 
were opposed to seeing the departed 
states of the new Confederacy “co- 
erced.” In the northwestern counties, 
which were to become part of the pres- 
ent state of West Virginia, viewpoints 
tended to be more forthright. There 
sentiment was molded by the realities 
of an economy not based on slave la- 
bor, and fear of what Republicans or 
abolitionists might or might not do was 
far less pronounced. This being the 
case, the popular sense in that region 
was in great part antisecessionist, and 
candidates were forced to take a defi- 
nite stand. In Wheeling, indeed, four 
successful contenders were frank in 
pledging themselves to work for the 
secession of their section of the state 
from Virginia should the common- 
wealth secede from the Union. 

The fourth day of February, 1861, 
was one fraught with dire conse- 
quences. For on that day an ill-fated 
peace conference, striving to arrive at 
a formula that would lure the departed 
states of the lower South back into 
their old place within the national 
framework, held its opening session in 
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Washington, D. C. On that day the 
members of the provisional Confeder- 
ate Congress met in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, to attempt the laying of the 
cornerstone of a new national edifice. 
And on that same day Virginians 
flocked to the polls to choose the dele- 
gates whose collective wisdom would 
determine their destiny. 
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The Virginia returns were made 
known on the fifth, with every evi- 
dence that the state had gone smash- 
ingly “unionist.” This result was 
hailed in the North as portending the 
undisturbed adherence of the Old Do- 
minion to its ancient allegiance. But, 
as has been noted, the term “unionist” 
in Virginia did not signify an attach- 
ment to the federal structure so un- 
shakable that the very thought of se- 
cession would be repelled. The home- 
grown Virginia unionist, rather, was 
one who did wish to maintain the fed- 
eral republic founded by the fathers, 
but not at any price: that maintenance 
would have to be buttressed by new 
and more binding guarantees of South- 
ern rights. The breed of unionist who, 
in order to continue within the old re- 
public, would swallow anything of- 
fered or dictated by the Northern 
states was locally known as a “submis- 
sionist,” and few of this breed could 
be found in the eastern and more 
heavily populated districts of the state. 
This was a distinction wholly missed 
by the Northern press. 

The 152 members of the conven- 
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tion met on February 13, to elect the 
venerable John Janney of Loudoun 
County their presiding officer. Their 
sessions were held in the hall of the 
House of Delegates or, when the Gen- 
eral Assembly was in session, in Me- 
chanics Hall at Ninth and Franklin 
streets. Almost immediately the one 
site or the other became the rallying 
ground for social Richmond. Gentle- 
men and ladies flocked to the galleries 
until their numbers were so great that 
it became necessary to issue printed ad- 
mission tickets. As the days rolled past, 
as the Confederate States girded for 
their own defense, and as the Lincoln 
administration showed increasingly 
less disposition to compromise, the gal- 
leries became impatient. It seemed to 
them that the time for mere discussion 
was fast running out. The Union as 
it was becoming was clearly something 
other than the Union as it had been. 
Virginia would do well to arm herself 
and join her sister states to the south 
before it should be too late. 

In consequence, the delegates who 
were veering more openly toward se- 
cession were volubly cheered; those 
(particularly from the west) who re- 
mained firm in their “submissionist” 
sentiments were raucously hissed; one 
of these was even followed to his hotel 
one night by a crowd booing and 
groaning at his obstinacy. At the same 
time the local newspapers were begin- 
ning to embrace the cause of the Con- 
federacy and were contributing to a 
sweeping change in mass opinion. 
Impatient with delay, the Richmond 
Examiner grumbled that the personnel 
of the convention was composed of 
“old fogies who have not represented 
Virginia in the past 30 years.” These 
were the tart words of young John 
Moncure Daniel who, having been 
abroad for seven years as a federal 
diplomat, hurried home when South 
Carolina withdrew from the Union. 
Placed in editorship of the Examiner, 
he heaped the coals of his glowing in- 
vective on delegates who would retard 
the state from following what he con- 
sidered its true policy; and he, it has 
been claimed, did more than any one 


man to crystallize the popular sense 
against further negotiation with the 
distrusted authorities in Washington, 
D.C. 

Other pressures were brought to 
bear on the antisecessionists. Commis- 
sioners from the Confederate States 
were welcomed to the rostrum. Of 
these, John Smith Preston, a native of 
Virginia but influential in the political 
councils of South Carolina, was among 
the most effective. A noted orator, he 
was adept in “firing the Southern 
heart” and stirred those favorable to 
his views to new emotional heights. 
Then, on March 14, 1861, the aged 
John Tyler, former president of the 
United States, took his seat as a dele- 
gate and thereafter threw his influence 
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to the side espousing a departure from 
the old national house. He argued 
with effect that should Virginia se- 
cede, her weight in the balance would 
be so enormous that the North would 
be forced to concede the futility of at- 
tempted coercion and that peace must 
follow; that hesitancy and appease- 
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ment, in short, would provoke the 
conflict it was designed to offset, while 
firm notification to the potential ag- 
gressor that he would be resisted 
would most likely stay his hand. 

It was also argued that if Virginia and 
her neighboring border states would 
form a confederation of their own, at 
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least temporarily, they might consti- 
tute a third force sufficiently effective 
to render a North-South war impossi- 
ble. But it seemed to many beyond 
accomplishment to attain a correct de- 
cision while President Lincoln’s ulti- 
mate objectives remained obscure. The 
delegates resolved on April 8, 1861, 
therefore, to appoint a committee of 
three to wait upon the president and 
to ask “respectfully” that he inform 
them as to what his policy was to be. 
Then the next day the members 
adopted a resolution recognizing the 
Confederacy as an independent power, 
which recognition, to say the least, 
should have been hint enough to Mr. 
Lincoln as to what they thought and 
hoped his answer would be. 

After the war it was disclosed that 
Lincoln had expressed himself as being 
greatly embarrassed by the very exist- 
ence of the Virginia convention. He is 
alleged (although testimony on this 
point is conflicting) to have told the 
inquisitive John B. Baldwin of Vir- 
ginia that if the deliberative assembly 
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would dissolve, he would cause the 
peaceable evacuation of Fort Sumter. 
If so, Baldwin never reported this in- 
formation back to the convention. 
Meanwhile, the hour was growing 
late, and petitions were pouring into 
Richmond from the eastern counties, 
demanding some positive action, while 
the news organs were clamoring for a 
“people’s convention” to effect the nec- 
essary measures the elected body in 
Richmond seemed unwilling to take. 

Despite the agitation of the times, 
the convention resolved to await the 
return of its three commissioners, Wil- 
liam Ballard Preston, Alexander H. H. 
Stuart, and George Wythe Randolph. 
When, on Saturday, April 13, they 
did meet the president in Washington, 
he received them “courteously but 
rather coldly.” He informed them, 
reading from a carefully drafted paper, 
that he did not intend an invasion of 
the dissident Southern states but that 
he would defend federal property 
therein. Such property defense fore- 
shadowed, of course, the attempt to 
supply Fort Sumter from the sea and 
the series of events that soon erupted 
in Charleston harbor. 

Just two days later Lincoln called 
for 75,000 volunteers to suppress 
armed resistance to federal authority, 
and he requested Governor Letcher to 
see that Virginia supplied her quota 
of troops. The governor immediately 
replied that he would see to it that 
Virginia did no such thing. On the 
next day the Richmond convention 
went into secret session. The presi- 
dential action had tipped the scales. 
Previously a strong unionist, at least in 
the Virginia acceptation of the term, 
William Ballard Preston now intro- 
duced an ordinance “to repeal the rati- 
fication of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, by the State 
of Virginia, and to resume all the 
rights and powers granted under said 
Constitution.” 

The vote on this proposal was 
scheduled for the next day. But on 
the morning of the seventeenth ex- 
Governor Henry A. Wise, represent- 
ing Accomack County, presented the 


membership with an accomplished fact 
that many westerners labeled the out- 
come of a deliberate secessionist con- 
spiracy. Never at a loss for the dra- 
matic touch, he drew a “large Virginia 
horse-pistol from his bosom, laid it be- 
fore him, and proceeded to harangue 
the body in the most violent and de- 
nunciatory manner.” This done, he 
took out his watch, glanced at it, and, 
“with glaring eyes and bated breath, 
declared that events were now tran- 
spiring which caused a hush to come 
over his soul.” That hush, he dis- 
closed, was fathered by the fact that 
he, on his own responsibility, although 
with the reluctant consent of Letcher, 
had sent state troops to Harpers Ferry 
to seize the federal arsenal there. 
This announcement caused an elec- 
tric shock, and it was midst stirring 
scenes that the question of secession 
was called. One delegate who voted 
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against the ordinance, it is recorded, 
“broke down in incoherent sobs.” An- 
other, although supporting it, “wept 
like a child.” When the roll was com- 
plete, it was found that the proposal to 
sever Virginia from the Union had 
been carried, 88 to 55. Immediately 
nine delegates asked that their nega- 
tive votes be changed, while six who 
had abstained from balloting requested 
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The Virginia Ordinance of Secession, adopted in 1861, ‘ ‘repealed and abrogated” the commonwealth’s 
ratification of the federal constitution and restored her “rights of sovereignty.” 
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to be recorded affirmatively. Thus the 
final tally for secession was 103 to 46. 
Richmond was thrown into parox- 
ysms of exultation. Torchlight pa- 
rades poured noisily through the main 
streets that night, and bonfires along 
the way set the city fairly ablaze with 
light. But the end was not yet: the 
convention had decreed that its work 
should be ratified or rejected by a 
statewide referendum. What the out- 
come of that referendum would be, 
nevertheless, was pretty well antici- 
pated; and war measures—the raising 
of troops, the stocking of munitions, 
and the erection of fortifications—were 
pushed on apace, while commissioners 
were hurried to Montgomery to seek 
Virginia’s admission into the Confed- 
eracy. All that was really being offered 
to the people, opponents of the ordi- 
nance bitterly claimed, was not a bal- 
lot on union or secession, but the sim- 
ple question, “How will you have your 
secession, in this or another form?” 

The referendum was conducted on 
May 23, and some three weeks later 
Governor Letcher proclaimed the con- 
stitution of the provisional government 
of the Confederate States of America 
in full force within the Old Dominion. 
Full returns on the vote, he noted, 
were impossible “in consequence of 
the presence of a hostile force in the 
Northwestern & of the blockade in the 
eastern portions of the State.” But re- 
ports representing the overwhelming 
majority of citizens who had been 
polled indicated that 125,950—includ- 
ing many soldiers in scattered encamp- 
ments—had voted for the ordinance, 
20,373 against it. 

That Virginians in general were res- 
olute in their desire to abandon the 
Union is impossible to deny. But in 
view of the fact that balloting was 
done by voice, it is difficult to escape 
the impression that many of the other- 
wise-minded were swept along against 
their convictions, unwilling to buffet 
the tidal wave of secessionism. It 
must have required considerable moral 
courage, for example, for the one per- 
son declaring against the ordinance in 
Bedford County to state aloud a view 
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so at variance with that of 2,329 of his 
neighbors. An examination of the ex- 
tant official returns in the Virginia 
State Library shows, indeed, that there 
were fifty counties in which not a 
single pro-Union voter presumed to 
make his presence known. 

Despite the avalanche of secession 
votes in Virginia as a whole, it was 
noted by still unwavering “submission- 
ists’ that the governor had not an- 
nounced the results of the canvass by 
counties. He dared not, they cried, for 
that would be public confession that 
the northwestern counties were solidly 
opposed to casting their lot with the 
Confederacy. The alleged solidarity is 
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not attested by the records. In Monroe 
County, to mention one extreme, the 
secessionists led by 1,189 to 79. But 
the charge was still so well grounded 
that one finds the vote shading off 
toward unionism until in Clay County 
both camps were represented by 102 
voters; and in Ohio County, represent- 
ing the opposite extreme of public 
sentiment, the unionists piled up a 
staggering lead of 3,368 to 157. 
Throughout those counties later to con- 
stitute West Virginia the civilian 
antisecessionists’ tally was 16,580 to 
13,717. This assuredly did not present 
the picture of overwhelming harmony 
within Virginia that “Honest John” 
was trying to portray. And it was a 
defect in the picture auguring histori- 
cal developments of moment when the 
antisecessionists should secede from 
the secession with the active encour- 
agement of a federal government that 


had denied the right of secession under 
other circumstances. 
Whatever the practical problems 
confronting them, there can be no 
doubt that Virginians traveling the 
highroad to secession in 1861 believed 
themselves to be acting constitution- 
ally and the ordinance they ratified to 
be a legal and valid instrument. They 
had only to point to the provisos made 
by their grandsires in accepting the 
federal constitution; for the Virginia 
ratifying convention in 1788 had spe- 
cifically declared that “the powers 
granted under the Constitution, being 
derived from the people of the United 
States [may] be resumed by them 
whensoever the same shall be _per- 
verted to their injury or oppression.” 
The meaning of this pronouncement 
would seem clear enough. 
It was on April 12, 1869, that Chief 
Justice Salmon Portland Chase and his 
colleagues on the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled in the case of 
Texas vs. White that, once a state has 
entered the Union, it can not, consti- 
tutionally or otherwise, ever withdraw. 
What the court was saying, in effect, 
was that eight years earlier 125,950 
Virginians, to whom may be added 
three generations of statesmen (in- 
cluding several who had deliberated in 
the federal constitutional convention 
itself) and many eminent jurists, had 
been wrong all along. 
Had this decision been rendered 
early in 1861, it might have made a 
difference in subsequent Virginia 
events. But one may be permitted a 
reasonable doubt that it would have. 
For in harsh reality the constitutional 
relation of state to nation was not de- 
cided by legalistic finding but by re- 
course to the judgment arrived at on a 
thousand lethal fields. So far as the 
question of secession goes, that judg- 
ment now appears to be final. But so 
far as the relation of state to nation 
goes in many further ramifications, 
the end is apparently not yet. Or if it 
should be, the presidential election of 
1952 was far more conclusive than 
millions of Americans have probably 
been led to believe. + + + 
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